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BROUGHT HOME TO HER. 
0 
CHAPTER LIX. 


DYING. - 

Hunson did not, as he had intended, return to 
his rooms after that interview with his daughter, 
but some time after there came a letter in the 
old man’s writing, directed to Rhoda Weeks. 

Rhoda was brushing Luke’s well-worn coat, and 
giving a last touch to his neck-tie, preparatory to 
his going out to rehearsal, when the unfortunate 
little maid-of-all-work, who belonged to the 
woman down stairs, camo in with the letter which 
she handed to Rhoda. 

“What on earth!” 
young damsel. 
for?” 
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“Cause it’s for you,” returned the little .. 


maid. 

“Qan't be for me,” answered Rhoda, 
positively. Never had a letter in my life, 
and ’tisn’t likely I’m going to begin 
now.” 

She spoke as if she had attained the 
age of Methuselah, at least, and levelled 
the brush at the girl, as if warding off 
the missive which the creature extended in 
her much soiled hanp. 

“The old woman said it was for you,” 
she persisted. 

Rhoda snatched the letter and held it 
at arm’s length, peering at it with one eye 


exclaimed the energetic | 


“What do you bring that here | 
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half closed, as though she thought there was 
something too suspicious in its appearance for 
her to trust it nearer. 

“ Well, if ever!” she exclaimed. 
I never did !” 

‘© What is it ?” Luke asked. 

“Just what I want to know,” she replied. 
“There it is, big as life and twice as natural— 
Miss Rhoda Weeks. I say, Luke, we're coming 
up in the world when folks take to writing me 
letters, and directing them in that way,’ 

‘* Who is it from ?” Luke asked. 

‘*We shall know that by-and-by,” said Rhoda. 
somewhat severely. . 

She looked at the superscription again—examined 
the postmark, and finally opened the enyelepe 
with great care, and began to read. - Luke went 


“No, actually, 
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on with his preparations for a walk, but presently 
he was startled by a loud exclamation from his 
sister. 

“ What is it ?” he cried, eagerly. 
matter, Rhoda ?” 

“'They’re coming back—somebody is sick. Oh 
the poor thing! And I’m to dust their rooms 
and get them all ready by to-morrow.” 

“The Hudsons? Is Miss Constance sick’ ?” 

“Yes! I suppose itis her. Oh! what will 
the poor old man do! Here, read the letter, 
Luke ; I must get the keys and see that every 
thing i is straight. Ive swept the rooms two or 
three times; but I'll brighten ’em up now, ll 
bet. Ob! my poor Miss Constance—I’m so 
sorr 


J: 
Luke read the letter, but he had no time to do 


« What is the 


more than express his regret, for it was 
growing late; besides, good and gentle as 
he was, his mind was £0 completely occu- 
pied by its one engrossing thought, that 
he found it difficult to realize or com- 
prehend anything outside of that beauti- 
ful dream. 

Rhoda passed a grand gala day in setting 
the rooms to rights, polishing up the 
furniture and making Constance’s cham- 
ber look sunny and cheerful. She was 
disturbed only ‘by the thought that the 
young lady, whom she had last seen s0 
lovely and joyous, could be ill and suffer- 


ing. 
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Tt was late in the afternoon of the next day, 
when acarriage drove up to the door, and Mr. 
Hudson got out, looking more worn and troubled 
than of old. 

Rhoda ran out into the hall as Mr. Hudson 
lifted a female fromher seat. The travelling 
veil, which was thrown over her bonnet, was of 
barege; but Rhoda could dimly see the outlines 
of the beautiful face underneath, so changed and 
pale, save for the hectic spot burning visibly on 
Ce check, that she uttered a cry of dismay and 
grief. 

Hudson made a warning gesture which silenced 
her, and carried his pale burden up the steps easily 
as if she had been a child. 

“ Shall I-help you?” Rhoda whispered. 

He shook his head. 

She ran up stairs before them, and opened the 
door of Constance’s bedroom, pulling down the 
curtains to make a pleasant shadow in the cham- 
ber. She forced back the tears which rose to her 
eyes, as the suffering young creature entered the 
room and muttered. 

Hudson helped the sick girl to her bed, folding 
her tenderly with hisarm, Rhoda whispered to 
him asking if she should get her things off. 

“ Yes—undress her,’ he said. “TJ’ll have the 
man bring her trunk up. I must go for the doc- 
tor. 

Rhoda took off the thick veil, and looked at 
that poor, worn face in the dim, half light, so 
lovely still, but with the trace of death stamped 
on every lineament. The girl lay with her eyes 
closed, evidently conscious, but too weak and tired 
to make the least exertion. 

Suddenly she opened her eyes and glanced about 
in a half frightened way. 

“Where is he? where am I?” she cried, 
feebly. 

Hudson had reached the door, but at the sound 
of hor voice he hurried back to the bed, and bent 
over her, whispering some words which seemed to 
calm her. 

Like the sensible little woman she was, Rhoda 
did not attempt to speak to the sick girl, who had 
resumed her former passive attitude. She flew 
noiselessly about, got some fresh water in a basin, 
poured a little cologne in it, and began bathing the 
fevered head and wasted hands. 

“That is cool and pleasant,’ murmured the 
girl, F half opening her eyes. “How good you 
are. 

Tt seemed to Rhoda that Constance’s voice had 

never sounded so sweet; the old imperiousness 
had quite gone out of it; the face, too, had gained 
a gentleness and patience such as only suffering 
can bring—all this fairly wrung the little creature's 
heart. 

“Qh! don’t you know me?” she exclaimed, 
with one little sob. ‘ I’m Rhoda Weeks--I mean 
to take care of you. I know you'll be better 
soon.” 

“ Rhoda Weeks,” the sick girl repeated, softly. 
“Yes, I know who it is. Will you take care of 
me? He said you would. I try to be patient; 
don’t let him be troubled.” 

Just then Hudson returned accompanied by a 
man carrying the trunk. 

“T wish you would get fresh things out for 
her,” he said to Rhoda; “I won't be gone long.” 

Rhoda attacked the trunk at once, while Mr. 
Hudson went up to the bed, and stood passing his 
hand softly over the invalid’s hair, telling her that 
be would soon be back. 

When he came into the sitting-room again, 
Rhoda saw his eyes were full of tears, and she 
longed, in some way, to show her sympathy for 
him. 

“T'll do everything I can,” she [said, pulling 
diligently at the straps of the trunk. “ Tm 50 
sorry—it breaks my heart. Has she been sick 
long?” 

“Yes,” he answered, in a broken voice, ‘she is 
very weak, Rhoda, and can’t bear being talked to 
—we must be very quiet.” 

“ Ag mice.” 

She has all sorts of odd fancies,” continued 
Fludson, in a dry, painful tone; “sick people 
always do. You mustn’t talk to her much—some- 
how it distresses her.” 

Mr. Hudson went out, and Rhoda, having found 
the articles of clothing she required, returned to 
the chamber. 

Before Hudson returned with the physician, 
Rhoda had her charge comfortably arrayed in a 
cool, fresh night-dress; and she lay there quiet, 
and apparently free from pain. 

The doctor left a prescription but said littleh— 
it was evident to his practised eye what insidious 
disease had jsapped her youth and strength so 
rapidly away. She was in the last stages of con- 


sumption ; and he told Rhoda so when she crept 


out into the passage after him. 

‘She may live for weeks,” he said; ‘‘ and a few 
days may end her. I do not think she has strength 
to last long.” 

“ And she went away so bright and beautiful,” 
murmured Rhoda, through her tears. ‘ It’s 
dreadful—oh ! it’s dreadful !” 

There was no comfort to offer, and the doctor 
was hurrying away; but Hudson came out, and 
called him back while Rhoda returned to the sick- 
room. 


CHAPTER LX, 
DEAD, 


Tern was no hope, Hudson knew that from the 
first. The physician only confirmed this mourn- 
ful conviction. 

For three days and nights Mr. Hudson and 
Rhoda watched by the poor girl’s bed, for she 
never sat up again. 

When they spoke to her, she would rouse her- 
self for a brief space, trying to smile, thanking 
them for every little service they rendered her ; 
and sometimes Rhoda would hear her praying in 
broken whispers—always prayers of resignation 
and faith. 

It was the close of the third day; Rhoda was 
sitting by her patient, and Mr. Hudson had 
thrown himself on a sofa in the next room, quite 
broken down by trouble and long watching. The 
sick girl had been lying silent and motionless for 
along time; Rhoda could see that she slept at 
intervals, and that a peaceful smile beamed over 
her face, as if, in her dreams, some kind angel 
brought a vision of the peace which awaited her. 

She awoke with a start, opened her eyes, 
glanced vaguely about. Her look fell upon 
Rhoda. 

“Did you hear it ?” she whispered, 

“© What ?” Rhoda asked, gently. 

“The music—such beautiful music ! 
hear it yet! Listen!” 

She lifted one hand; the large eyes grew eager 
and wistful, brightening with a glory which was 
not of this world. 

A great awe stole over Rhoda; sho knew what 
this change meant; the girl was dying. 

“Don’t you hear?” she repeated. 

Rhoda could not answer, her voice was choked 
with tears. She knew that it was the low, sad 
strains from Luke’s violin that the dying girl 
heard. 

“T know!” the girl murmured, “ it is not that, 
but something beyond. Iam dying! Don’t cry— 
T’m not afraid! Call him, Rhoda, The music 
yet—the music!” 

Rhoda bent over her and kissed her forehead, 
with tender awe. Those pale lips moved and she 
heard that voice, grown supernaturally low, 
repeating : 

“The Lord is my shepherd! He leadeth me 
in green pastures! He maketh me to lie down 
beside the still waters !’’ 

Rhoda stole softly out into the outer chamber, 
where Hudson lay asleep, upon the lounge. She 
laid her hand on his shoulder; her touch roused 
him at once. 

; “Is she worse?” he cried, staggering to his 
cet, 

Rhoda could riot answer; one look in her face 
was enough—he knew that the end had come, and 
hurried into the chamber; Rhoda followed, and 
dropped on her knees at the foot of the bed. 

“My darling! Oh, my darling!” Rhoda heard 
him exclaim, 

The dying girl turned her eyes on his face, and 
she struggled hard for words, ‘ Don’t grieve— 
I'm going; take me in your arms.” ‘ 

He sat down on the side of the bed and lifted 
her to his bosom, while the couch shook under the 
violent emotion he could no longer repress. 

“Don’t ery, don’t! Put your arms close around 
me! It’s only for a little while—we shall mect 
yonder!” 

The struggles of that sweet voico died away; 
there was a heavy breath, and her head fell upon 
his shoulder. 

Rhoda rose from her knees and went up to the 
suffering man. 

“Don’t! oh, don’t! Maybe she sees, and is 
troubled by it. The angels are taking care of her 
now. Mother will be among them, for she knows 


Hark! I 


CHAPTER LXI. 
THE HUSBAND'S RETURN. 


Tat evening Rhoda was alone in that silent 
death-chamber—very silent and mournfully white 
it was—the pale face of the dead, cold and beauti- 


ful as marble, was crowned with a wreath 0 
white roses, which Luke had reyerently laid upon 
it. 

Rhoda was startled in her watch by a man’s 
footstep on the stairs. Thinking that it was Mr. 
Hudson coming home, she opened the door that 
he might be guided by the gleam of her lamp. 
But, instead of Mr. Hudson, she stood face to face 
with William Sterling. 

Rhoda started back in dumb astonishment, but 
Sterling seized her hand in both his and began to 
question her eagerly. 

“ Where is she. Oh, Rhoda, tell me that she is 
well. Go in, child, and say that I am here.” 

Rhoda stood in dead silence a moment, then she 
stepped aside and pointed towards that calm 
marble face, 

“Oh, Mr. Sterling! Dead! 
Dead!” 

“Dead!” ho groaned. “Oh, my God! Let me 
seo her, at least! Stand out of the way—let me 
in!” 

Rhoda put up her hands with an appealing ges- 
ture. 

“Wait,” sho said, with a great effort ; ‘ there’s 
nobody there, and you seem so strange.’” 

Sterling pushed = her, saw the pale face under 
its crown of flowers, and uttered a cry of terrible 
despair. 

“Dead? She can’t be dead! Why wasn’t I- 
written to before? Why didn’t you give me time 
to get here? Oh! it was cruel! cruel!” 

He flung himself on his knees by the bed, and 
covered his face with his hands, 

‘« T didn’t write,” Rhoda said; “how could I? 
I didn’t know ys 

“No one ever did write to me; and I grew 
terribly anxious. I’ve travelled night and day, 
and to find her dead! Oh, my darling! my 
darling!” 

Sterling’s hands fell to his side ; he turned his 
haggard face upon the child : 

“ You loved her,” he said, “I know that, but 
not as I did—but you stayed with her, while I 
kept away—and now she is dead, my own love, my 
beautiful Constance. Dead, and so changed ; 
herself, and not herself. Ah, little Rhoda, I know 
you pity me, for you loved her.” 

Yes, I loved her, poor thing, and so did Luke, 
but it is of no use now.” 

“ And Mr. Hudson, where is he?” 

“ Gone away, I don’t know where. He said 
nothing, but took his hat witha great sigh, and 
left me here alone.” 

‘“‘T had something to tell him, but it is all over 
now, my poor darling, all over.” 

Rhoda began to sob; the young man’s grief 
nearly broke her heart. 

 J)on’t, don’t take on s0,” she cried. “ Crying 
won’t bring her back.” 

«“T know it, I know it. Nothing will bring her 
back, ‘Tell me, child, had she care? did she lack 
for anything ?” 

«The best of care. I nursed her days, and he 
did nights. She was never left alone.” 

“Did she never speak of me, Rhoda?” 

‘Often and often, when you first went away, 
but after that she was too weak for talking.” 

« And she never spoke of me at the last ?” 

“No, not at the last, not ence that I can think 
of.” 

“Rhoda, will you leave me alone with her, Let 
me watch this one night?” 

“Yes, if you want to so much, I'll go.” 

Rhoda cast a sorrowing look at the bed and 
went out of the room; then the plaintive music 
of Luke’s violin stole through the house, undis- 
turbed by a human voice, and so the dead rested 
till daylight. Then Rhoda came down stairs 
again, and William Sterling left the house. 

Two days after this, a humble funeral passed 
through the gates of Greenwood, and a small 
group of mourners stood by while a grave was 
filled. One was an old man whose hair seemed 
to have drifted into whiteness all at once. The 
others were a little, active man, who wept much, 
and two children, a boy and girl, who stood hand 
in hand, weeping as that coffin was lowered out 
of sight. : 

After they had gone, a young man came out 
from a group of trees where he had lingered, and 
all that night William Sterling remained by the 
newly made grave. 


She is there! 


CHAPTER LXII, 
LUKE BECOMES DOWN-HEARTED. 


Mr. Hunson did not return to his home after 
the funeral, and William Sterling sought for 
him there in vain, before he started for the 
West. As for little Rhoda, she had no time for 
the indulgence of her grief, but with a quick, im 
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pressionable nature like hers, it was impossible 
that an experience like that through which she 
had passed so recently, should not have a strong 
and lasting effect. 

Rhoda was as active and energetic as ever; but 
she seemed ‘gentle, more capable of understanding 
Luke's wayward fancies, and better able to sympa- 
thize with his varying moods than she had ever 
been before. 

She could see that the poor lad was’ greatly 
changed. He was more restless and excitable— 
neither ate nor slept; and all her importumities 
and efforts to prepare some dainty that could 
tempt his appetite, seemed only to distress him. 

One day Rhoda broke down completely. She 
had tried everything in her power, and her last 
resources had given way 0 entirely that she really 
had no refuge, except the feminine one of tears, 
and that was one which the girl struggled bravely 
against. 

Is was late in the afternoon before Luke eame 
in, and Rhoda had become so anxious that she 
was thinking of going round to the theatre in 
search of him, when he returned. 

He looked so pale and worn out that a new 
pang seized her; but she had learned, with a 
woman’s quickness, that a display of anxiety only 
vexed him ; so she got up as much of asmile as 
she could manage, and said cheerfully, 

“T began to think you were lost, Luke! I’ve 
got some hot water. Will you have a cup of 
tea ?” 

“T don’t want it,” he said, wearily; “let me 
lie down.” ; 

Luke stretched himself on his bed, and Rhoda 
sat down by him, her fingers were busy with 
some knitting, for she could not afford to waste 
time, however great might be her trouble. 

Luke lay there in silence, with one arm thrown 
half across his face; and Rhoda saw the great 
tears rolling slowly down his cheeks. 

The girl could not bear this silent grief, but 
fell on her knees by the bed, and put her arms 
about him. 

“ What is it, Luke? Do tell me--I can’t 
understand ; it breaks my heart to see you take 
on 80.” 

“You're too good, Rhoda,” he answered, still 
keeping his face hidden. “I’m ashamed to be 
such a baby ; but Ican’t help it. I’m so wretched 
—TI'm co wretched.” 

‘What has happened, Luke? 
about her—do tell me.” 

“ She’s gone, Rhoda: they’ve taken her away.” 

“Gone? Where?” ; 

“ Out West, to live.” 

“ But they'll come back some time, Luke—their 
home is here.” 

“Oh, Rhoda! there’s no comfort inthat! I 
can’t believe it—I feel as if I should never see 
her again. That is what ails me—I can’t sleep 
or eat. You don’t know, Rhoda—you don’t 
know!” | 

« N—not from any p—personal experience,” 
sobbed Bhoda; “but I love you so well I can 

understand.” 

Luke threw his arm about her neck and kissed 
her, as he went on with his revelations. 

«To-day I went to the rehearsal, but I couldn’t 
play—I got them to let me off. So TI started for 
her house; I knew one of the servants, and the 
old woman let me in. Oh, Rhoda! she showed 
me all over it !—such a lovely place! Filled with 
pictures and flowers; and in her father’s room 
there’s a portrait of her--Rhoda, I went down on 
my knees before it.” 

“T feel as if I should die:if she staid West,” 
he said. ‘When she is near, even if I don’t see 
her, it seems to give me new life; but to know 
that she is so far away, makes me feel as if some 
chord in my heart was stretched until it must 
break. I can feel it trembling to-night, Rhoda. 

Rhoda did not attempt to argue with him. She 
listened patiently, soothed and caressed him, until 
at length he grew quiet, and fell asleep. 

Rhoda’s knitting was forgotten, She sat curled 
up in a little heap at the foot of the bed, her fore- 
head puckered into a score of wrinkles in her 
effort to devise some means which should bring 
a little comfort and happiness to her poor Luke, 

Suddenly her face brightened ; she fairly clapped 
her hands in noiseless triumph, and crept_away 
into the kitchen to keep the water hot for Lukes 
tea ; sometimes muttering congratulations to her- 
self, for she saw the light. 

When Rhoda heard Luke stirring, she went 
back to his room. 

“Don’t get up yet,” she said, “I’ve something 
to say first. Now, Luke, just listen to me. If 
you could see her would you promise to get well ?” 

‘Indeed, I would!’ he exclaimed.  ‘ But 
what's the good of talking that way—you know 
T can’t.” 


I know it’s 
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“That’s what we are to see about,” said Rhoda 


nodding her head sagely. “You said they were 
travelling from one city to are Chena, 
Columbus, St. Louis; and all the rest of those 
places ; I’ve been thinking, Luke—I don’t believe 
in having a head for nothing—and I’ve been 
thinking-——” 

“ Do go on, Rhoda!” 

_ “You can play the violin like an angel—though 
it’s harps, I believe, that they use! But no matter ; 
you can play and sing-—and father is a wonder, 
too, when I'm by to keep him straight ——” 

“ Oh, Rhoda! when I'm so impatient !” 

“T’m coming to it! I want you to start out and 
give concerts—There! We'll go to all tho places 
where she is. They'll bring her to hear you; and 
you'll see her every evening, besides making such 
a lot of money that you'll be like a prince.” 

“ And I shall grow famous,” cried Luke, seizing 
her hand ina fullnessand breadthwhich it had not 
possessed to her mind, “Oh, Rhoda! we can do 
it—I know we can!” 

“We will,” said Rhoda, stamping her foot, as 
a she defied fate itself to interfere with the 

an. 

“Tt’s a heavenly thought,’’ Luke went on, in 
raptures at once. ‘‘ You're like an angel to me, 
Rhoda! We will get ready and start next week. 
Father will go—you can coax him.” 

“ Of course hell go! Just the travelling will 
be good for you, Luke.” 

“Oh! I’m well now!” he exclaimed, springing 
off the bed ; “ you’ve cured me, Rhoda.” 

“Tl believe that, if you'll come and eat some 
dinner,” Rhoda answered, cheerfully. 

“Yes, can eat now,” he said. “I must get 
strong—I must practice, too: I'll begin to-night.” 


CHAPTER LXIII, 


ON THE PRAIRIE. 


Timez swept on. The scene of our story changes 
to a broad, undulating prairie in the far West. It 
was not a vast ocean of waving glass, flat and 
monotonous, but a succession of prairies, out of 
which ranges ‘of heavily wooded hills lifted them- 
selves in picturesque beauty. 

These hills gave life and change to the scene, 
which was an unspeakable relief to the traveller, 
who tires of an eternal stretch of verdure, as one 
wearies of an ocean in its perpetual calm. One of 
these prairies was almost entirely surrounded by a 
chain of broken hills. Along the side a river, of 
considerable depth and power, swept with a broad, 
graceful curve, adding the soft chime of waters to 
the rush and sough of winds when they swayed 
the long grass to and fro, in such undulating 
waves as stir the ocean after a storm. 

In the curve of this river a dozen log houses 
were clustered, and one or two dwellings of buff 
stone taken from a quarry in the hills, had just 
been completed. Indeed, all the dwellings in the 
place were new—some of them so recent in their 
construction that tufts of green leaves might still 
be found clinging to the logs, and close by the 
stone houses the ground was choked up with ao 
litter of broken stones and half-dried beds of 
mortar, bits of lath, and blocks of refuse timber, 
around which the thrifty grass was still growing, 
as if nothing could suppress its exuberance. 

Some keen lover of nature had chosen the site 
of this coming town. ‘The shadows of the hills 
almost swept over it. The river wound around it 
like a silver bow. It was uplifted above the level 
plain, and overlooked a sea of the tallest and most 
luxuriant grass that ever tangled itself into 
gorgeousness with the vivid colouring of wild 
flowers, abundant as itself, and bright as the tints 
of a coming sunset, At nightfall the scene was 
more than beautiful. Then the hills cast down 
their shadows upon the river, which sent up 
sparkles of light here and there as the dying sun 
shed flashes of scarlet or gold upon it, and on the 
cabin windows with their clinging flowers, as if 
determined to light up the prairie with a double 

lory: 

: Ta abed at this hour, it was well that the village 
should be illuminated, for then the sweetest season 
of domestic life commenced. The owners of these 
cabins came home from their work, brought back 
from a distance on the road they were building, 
eager for a few hours of domestic comfort with 
the loved ones who had followed them into those 
western wilds, scarcely giving a thought to the 
sacrifice they were making. 

This hour of rest had fallen upon the village. 
The trees over the topmost hills seemed set on fire 
by drifting flame-tints let loose by the setting sun. 
The river was partly in the shadow partly flash- 
ing with gleams of gold, but the inner curve was 
all one cool green shadow, in which a boat drifted 
downward with the current, forming a beautiful 
object in the stillness. 


In this boat two persons were seated, a young 
girl, in.the first bloom of life, and a man of twenty- 
five, or thereabout, whose handsome face bore an 
impress of matured thought not usual to that 
early age. He wasa fine specimen of manhood, 
tall and athletic in person, intellectual in the 
expression of his face, and earnest in everything 
he said or did. 

The girl, though scarcely yet in the perfection 
of the rare beauty which a year or two more 
would give to her tall person and sweet face, was 
wonderfully light and graceful as she sat in 
little boat, trailing one hand in the water and 
listening, with downcast eyes, to that sweet story, 
which is full of witchery now asit was when Adam 
wlprered it to his wife in the bowers of Para- 

ise. 

All at once the young man flung down his oars, 
and took the hand which lay supinely in tho girl’s 
lap, between both his. 

“You are silent—you do not believe me, Dora.” 

She lifted her eyes from the shelter of their 
long lashes, gave him one look, and veiled them 
again; but over her face flashed a smile so sudden 
and brilliant that he uttered an exclamation of 
delight, and, lifting her hand to his lips, left it 
rosy with his kisses. 

“Then you do love me, Dora?” 

She looked up with pleasant mischief in her 
smile. 

‘William, who was the girl I saw you with 
that first night at the threatre?”’ 

The young man started, and released her hand 
gently from his clasp. She looked at him in sur- 
prise. The colour had left his face, and a thrill 
of pain seemed to pass through him. 

“TI am sorry you asked me just now, Dora, 
because an hour like this should be all joy ; but I 
should have told you about this a little later, and 
will answer you now. ‘That person was my 
wife.” 

“Your wife!” 

A storm of crimson rushed over Dora’s face. It 
seemed as if the word had passed through her 
heart like a bullet. 

“It grives me. I did not intend to be so abrupt. 
Forgive me,” pleaded the young man, greatly 
troubled by her agitation. 

“Your wife—and you loved her?” cried out 
that young girl, so new to pain that she thought 
it was killing her. 

“Yes, Dora, I loved her. 
did.” 

“As you love me—better than you lovo me. 
How dare you, sir, talk as—as you havo done? 
Take me home—take me home! ” 

“ Not till you have listened to me—not till you 
have forgiven me for that which was no crime, at 
least against you.” 

“JT —I cannot forgive you. It was a decep- 
tion. I thought you so good—so honourable, so 
—s0: ” 

Then Dora suddenly lifted both hands to her 
face, and burst into a passion of tears. 

Sterling strove to imprison her hands and wipe 
away her tears, but she resisted him, and began 
to sob. 

“Dora,” he said, very gently, but with firm- 
ness, “ you must not be angry with me-for a state 
of things that happened long before I knew you. 
If you could but understand how unhappy these 
tears make me, I am sure you would not be s0 
ungenerous.” 

“But you loved her—you married her.” 

‘Dora, give me your anaes thor, look in my 
face, and tell me if it is a deceitful one. Ah! 

ou are almost smiling. Thank you, dear. How 
ovely you are with the tears on those long lashes, 
Do you think that I ever did or ever could love 
any one as I love you?” 

“Are you sure? She was wonderfully pretty. 
Her eyes so tender, her neck so white—that girl 
your wife? Oh, William, I hate her.” 

Do not say that, Dora—she is dead.” 

Dora gave a little shiver, and began to cry 
again, but more quietly than before, At last she 
turned to him with a smile of heavenly forgive- 
ness on her face and said, in a sweet, womanly 
fashion, 

“Now tell me all about it.” 

Well, he told her the whole story—at least all 
that he knew of it ; how bis profession had thrown 
him in the way of Constance Hudson ; how he 
had compassionated her loneliness, and admired 
her genius, untamed and rude as it was, helped 
her— pitied ber—loved her, and, in the end, 
secretly married her. Then he told of the long 
journey he had taken in order to claim his wife 
openly, and the mournful news that had met him 
at her father’s door. This was tho reason of his 
secrecy. Death had put its seal upon his marriage, 
and he had shrunk from speaking of it to any 
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one, especially since his heart had gon eout s0 
entirely to another. 

Dora heardfall this with mingled curiosity and 
pain. But she was, after all, a sensible girl. By 
degrees her tears abated, and I am not certain 
that she did not exalt the young man into some- 
thing like a hero of romance in her mind. But 
the subject had brought too many sad memories 
upon Sterling, and the hour, which opened s0 
brightly, closed in gentle sadness. He could not 
be entirely happy when the thonght of beautiful, 
bright Constance Hudson had been so unex- 
pectedly thrust upon him. 

Eudora had unconsciously dashed the sweetest 
moments of ,her own life with painful shadows, 
when she mentioned the beautiful girl who had, 
at first, only excited her curiosity, and of late, 
since she had learned to love William Sterling, a 
vague jealousy. With one careless question, she 
had brought out the young man’s secret, and thus 
dashed her own joy, for a moment, to the ground. 
But we soon reconcile ourselves to the inevitable. 
Dora wss too wise and right-hearted for more 
than a passing pang when she learned that her 
own pure, first love, must accept a second place 
in the life she had hoped to fill entirely. It 
wounded her self-love, and hurt her pride, at 
first; but that soon passed away. Sterling had, 
in fact, committed no wrong against any one, 
save by the secrecy which sprung out of intended 
kindness. After all, this married life of his 
amounted to scarcely more than a dream. How 
could she remain jealous of a woman in her 
grave? Yet Dora would far rather this marriage 
had never been. 

If Sterling, also, felt unhappy, as his boat 
glided slowly adown the river, he only gave proof 
of it by a quiet sadness, which settled upon them 
both; and so these two lovers drifted on 
through the purple shadows almost in silence. 

They came back, at last, and walked into the 
village just as the stars came out, and fire-flies 
were filling the prairies with diamond sparks. 
They paused before one of the new stone houses. 
Dora turned her face to the starlight as she hesi- 
tated to open the door. William held out his 
hand. His face was pale in that dim light, and 
he looked in her eyes entreatingly, as if he feared 
that some hard thought still lingered in her heart 
against him. 

“Dora!” 

“ Good-night,” she said, kindly, bending toward 
him; “good-night. We will never think of her 
again.” 

“ God bless you, Dora! Good-night.” 

Sterling turned away, and walked past his 
mother’s cabin, wanting solitude. Dora stood in 
the darkened hall of her father’s house, and 
watched him tenderly, weeping a little, but more 
from happiness than pain. 


CHAPTER LXIV. 


THE LAST HOPE CRUSHED: 


Tur cabin door was open, and Mrs. Holt sat 
near it, looking out upon the river. A little time 
before she had seen the boat, containing her son 
and Dora, floating through the shadows, and the 
sight had set her dreaming, as mothers will when 
the welfare of their children is at stake. Since 
this'lady had taken up her life on the prairie, 
she had become better acquainted with the young 
girl than years of intimacy could have made her 
in the city. Thrown, as these two families were, 
into near neighbourhood among the pioneers, 
surveyors, and workmen, who were busy on the 
railroad, the cohesion of natural refinement 
brought them into close relationship. Mrs. Holt 
saw the growing attachment of her son, and was 
made hopeful by it, for she loved Dora already 
with almost maternal fondness, 

“Tet them be happy,” she said, with tears of 
gentle tenderness filling her eyes, as the boat 
floated off through the purplish mist. God forbid 
that their youth should be shipwrecked, as mine 
was. Oh! if we, who have learned how to suffer, 
could bear all the burdens of those we love, life 
would lose half it anxieties.” 

So the boat went out of sight, winding sleepily 
down the river; and that woman’s mind, in like 
fashion, launched itself on the stream of her life, 
but her thoughts turned up the stream, and float- 
ing through the dim shadows of memory till they 
became anguish, and she started up in a desperate 
effort to fling off the past, and make that log cabin 
pleasant as the palace she had been thinking of. 

At this moment, Sterling passed. 

She spread a little table of black walnut, rudely 
fashioned by some of the railroad workmen, with 
a cloth of snow-white linen—one of her hoarded 
treasures ; brought out bread, and fruit, and milk, 
with some delicate round cakes, and, at last, set a 


vase of wild flowers just beneath the lamp, which 
scatteréd delicate shadows all over the snowy 
whiteness of the table. 


Her mind had turned 
from the young persons who had first occupied it, 
and was dwelling, somewhat anxiously, on the 
husband whom she had followed, with such 
devotion, into the West. 

Holt should have been home to his supper 
before sunset ; and now it was getting quite dark, 
and, so faras she could discover, looking anxiously 


out toward the railway, no sign of his coming was 


visible. She walked out alittle way into the wild 
grass, looking for him. 
group of shanties, where many of the workmen 
went for their meals, and where that eternal 


curse to civilisation, whisky, was kept in abun- 


dance. Had he stopped there? Once again had 


his manhood given way? Were the hopes she 


had cherished so thankfully about to be trodden in 
the dust ? 


Poor woman! she had made her bed among 


thorns and thistles from the first. How they 
pierced and wounded her now! At last she heard 


a rustling in the long grass, the low protest of a 
voice she knew, expostulating with the earth for 
rising up, swelling, and rolling so unevenly; and 
with the grass for tying up four pair of feet, that 


wanted to wade through, and could not. 
The woman’s heart died within her. She knew 
the sound too well. Many and many a time had 


she heard that muffled voice, cursing the pavement 


and the stars for oscillating under his drunken 


progress, as he came home from some of his many 
But the prairie life had 


haunts in the city. 


seemed to regenerate him. His strength and 


manhood had come back in the bright, pure air of 


the plains. She had hoped so much for him, and, 
of late, trust had superseded hope. Now both 
were gone, and she stood, trembling and broken- 
hearted, almost ready to die, rather than see his 
degradation. 

He came up, reeling and stumbling, through 
the thick grass. His hat was gone; his coat 
floated open at the bosom, and, in a fit of half- 
strangulation, he had torn off his neck-tie, leaving 
his throat bare to the chest. 

This was what the poor woman saw, reeling 
te her in the pure starlight of that summer 
night. 

Fhe drunken man gave a lurch forward, and 
fell to the ground, where he lay, wallowing in the 
long grass almost at his wife’s feet, all the time 
rebuking her, and wondering at her unsteadiness. 


way. 
What a neat, tasteful picture was that still 
cabin when they entered it. Curtains of cloud- 
white muslin floated at the little windows. The 
table, with its milk, its fruit and flowers, stood in 
the middle of the room, clearly revealed by the 
radiance of the lamp. Two or three easy chairs 
stood about; luxurious, and not ungraceful affairs, 
scooped out of flour-barrels, stuffed with fine hay, 
and covered with stout, white linen, altogether an 
invention which sprang out of necessity. That 
long packing-box was cushioned and draped into a 
pretty article of furniture, which might not have 
been out of place in a city parlour. 

Mrs. Holt had, with great taste and industry, 
thus embellished her prairie-home, hoping and 
praying for the new life which would spring out 
of her husband’s reformation. With her own 
hands she had covered the rough walls of her 
cabin with coarse cloth and concealed that under 
delicate paper, against which two or three fine 
engravings, hung in frames of fir-cones, acorn- 
cups, and vine-tendrils, that looked like ancient 
carving. If any home on earth could have won 
the heart of a wanderer to domestic ease, this 
would have done so, for here that woman had 
brought all the refinement and mechanical genius 
of a life-time. Love had mado her an inventor, 
and her life on the prairies, instead of being a 
hardship, was like working out a poem. 
Alas! alas! how did this woman, so delicate 
and sensitive, come back to her pretty home that 
night, bending beneath the weight of a drunken 
man; her dress drenched with dew, her feet so 
wet that they left tracks on the matting, tears 
upon her face, ice at her heart—hopeless, utterly 
hopeless. The last prop had fallen away from 
her. The rest of her existence must be painful 
and humiliating endurance. 


Mrs. Holt led her husband into the house, and 
closed the door, afraid that some one might see 
his disgrace. 

He dropped into the chair his wife had placed 
for him, holding on to the table with one hand 
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She helped him up from the earth with as heavy 
a heart as ever ached in a woman’s bosom. While 
he leaned roughly on her shoulder, fairly bending 
down her delicate form under his weight, she 
led him towards home, weeping silently all the 
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while he poured a flood of milk over the table- 
cloth, in vainly trying to fill a bowl with it. 

“My dear,” said he, turning his heavy eye upon 
his wife, and speaking with a great effort at polite- 
ness, ‘ oblige me by—by pickingit up. It isn’t 
just the thing to see good milk lying about loose! 
Pick it up, my love, and doit in a bowl! Run, 
my dear! pour out the bread, and I'll try and 
make a supper, my—my darling !” 

The poor woman had no smiles for this ridicu- 
lous address, but she sat down by the table, wiped 
the milk up with‘a napkin, filled the bowl, and 
crimsoned the white fluid with a rich supply of 
berries. These seemed to fill her husband with 
nothing but loathing, for he pushed the table 
with a violent jar that shook everything upon it ; 
got up, reeled toward the pretty white couch, and 
then threw himself heavily upon it. In a few 
moments he was asleep, and breathed like a man 
seized with apoplexy. 

Then the woman set down in her rustic easy 
chair, and, dropping both hands into her lap, fell 
into a dull lethargy of despair. She looked ten 
years older than she did that morning. All tho 
bloom which reviving hopes and the fresh air of a 
wild country had given her, was swept away. 
The very heart in her bosom was heavy as marble. 

Young Sterling came in, and found his mother 
sitting there, helpless and hopeless. He also saw 
the man, whom she loved so dearly, lying upon 
the whiteness of that pretty couch, degrading it 
with his bespotted sleep. He paused astep from 
from the door, and took in the scene witha glance 
full of pain and surprise. After months of blame- 
lessness, had it come to this with the man ? 

Mrs. Holt saw the scorn and sorrow in her 
son’s look, and shrunk away from it with a shiver. 
He saw it, and went up to her softly, and with 
the tenderness of great love in his voice, 

“Do not let it trouble you so, mother. It may 
not happen again.” 

The poor woman gave him a look of piteous 
gratitude, and her tears began to flow like rain. 
The kindness of her son thawed the ice at her 
heart. 

The young man let her cry in peace, and going 
up to the couch, put a pillow under the sleeping 
man’s head! seeing which the poor woman 
covered her face with her hands and began to 
sob. 


“There! he is made comfortable now; let him 
sleep it off as he is, dear mother. Come, come! 
it is not so very bad. Let me help you into the 
other room. All will be right to-morrow.”’ 

She got up wearily, and went into the little 
bed-room, sighing forth a faint good-night. Ster- 
ling went up the stairs which led to a garret under 
the roof, and, finding his humble bed, lay upon it 
all night, watching the moon asit mounted higher 
and higher in the sky, and flooded the garret with 
a silvery radiance, beautiful as the joy which was 
keeping him in a state of celestial wakefulness, 
Had he ever loved before? Could any previous 
experience be compared to the glory and sublime 
blissfulness that pervaded his whole being that 
night? Had his love for Constance Hudson been 
anything like that? Was it not pity, and the 
ardent admiration of beauty—to which his art 
made him peculiarly susceptible—rather than the 
intense devotion that pervaded his whole being 
now? In his desire to respect the dead had he 
not given an idea of perfect love for his young 
wife which the facts did not entirely carry out? 
How beautiful Dora had looked in her first indig- 
nant surprise that so vital a secret should have 
existed between them. With what sweet assurances 
she had forgiven him! Not in words—for he had 
rather been permitted to read them in the uplift- 
ing of her eyes, and the cadence of her low voice 
—but in a hundred ways she had told him, that, 
in her, love was stronger than pride. Yet Dora 
craved entire love, as every woman must who 
gives it as she did, 


No; Sterling could not say to himself there in 
the still moonlight, that he had ever wholly loved 
any woman as he now loved this girl Dora. In the 
sweet companionship of their lives, » strong, pure 
feeling had rooted itself, unlike anything the 
young man had ever dreamed of before. That 
other passion had been of the earth; this had the 
holiness of eternity in it, He scarcely thought 
how rarely beautiful she was ; for her very identity 
was swallowed up in his own being, and she 
seemed a part of his very life. 


In his sweet dreaming the young man forgot the 
trouble that had fallen upon his own household ; 
put when the daylight came, and through the thin 
flooring he heard the sobs of a woman in such 
grief that she had not closed her eyes during the 
night, it went to his heart like a reproach. How 
could he dream of perfect happiness while his 
mother was suffering so keenly. 
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When Sterling came down stairs, his mother was 
busy about her household work, looking worn 
and haggard, as if the man, outstretched upon 
the couch, were dead, rather than degraded. 
They sat down to breakfast together in silence, 
with the door closed, that their shame might be 
shut out from the neighbours, and thus they 
tonk the first really uncomfortable meal in that 

ouse, 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
NEW ARRIVALS IN THE PRAIRIE. 


It was not often that mere travellers found 
their way along the construction trains on the 
railroad ; but sometimes an individual, more en- 
terprising than usual, would manage to get on 
board, and pass from settlement to settlement on 
his way to the Pacific. Still it was seldom that 
women or children were found travelling in this 
fashion ; and when a little girl, with all the old- 
fashioned manners, and more than the sharpness 
of a woman, 'came into the settlement one night, 
avowedly on a trading speculation in second-hand 
clothes, 1t was the source of considerable excite- 
ment. This feeling was enhanced by the fact 
that the girl was accompanied by a little old man, 
who seemed to look up to her as his superior, and 
a lad of such exquisite beauty, that even the 
rudest workman turned to look upon him with 
admiration as he moved through the shanties 
standing on what would, some day, be a railway 
station. 

The boy carried a violin case under his arm, 
and this also awoke the interest of the workmen, 
who saw a prospective dance before them, at 
which this boy might be the presiding musician. 

Rhoda Weeks was very busy getting some huge 
trunks removed from among the rails and timbers, 
which made up the freight of that particular 
train, to a shanty of more than ordinary preten- 
sion, which had been pointed out to her as a place 
where food and lodging could be obtained. 

“Now you just go and tell’em to get us some 
supper, while I see to the things,” said Rhoda. 
“A slice of vension, or a plump broiled quail for 
Luke, remember, and some berries after. Have 
them done nicely, or he won't be able to touch 
them, poor dear! Now, go along, father, and 
take good care of him, you know!” 

Mr. Weeks obeyed her like a child, and followed 
Luke, who was walking languidly towards the 
shanty. 

‘No quails, not a bird, and he looking so 
tired?’’ cried Rhoda. “TI tell you he is sick 
—can’t you see it? His poor cheeks are redder 
than red to-night, and he can hardly sit up. Get 
him something nice, please do! Never mind 
about father and me, anything is good enough for 
us. 
“T can get him a splendid whisky smash,” said 
the man. 

Rhoda made a wry face and flung her hand 
out impatiently. That moment Weeks came up 
with eager desire in his face. 

“‘I—I will take the smash,” he said. “ It will 
do the boy more good in that way.” 

“ Father!” whispered Rhoda, “I’m ashamed 
of you.” 

“Well, well, no matter, I can do without it,” 
said the little man, retreating ; “ but it’s hard— 
it’s mighty hard!” he muttered, sitting down dis- 
consolately. 

Rhoda placed herself on a wooden bench on 
roe Luke was lying, and took his head in her 

ap. 

“ Are you hungry, dear?” she whispered. 

“No, not much—only so tired, hall wo never 
find them, Rhoda?” 

“‘ By-and-by—have a little patience, Luke,” 

“But it is so long—months and months,” 

“T know it darling ; but I think we are on the 
track now, and I'll keep it up, if we have to go 
clear to California.” 

“T shall never get there,” whispered Luke, 
closing his eyes wearily. ‘ Don’t you see, Rhoda, 
how weak and good-for-nothing I am getting.” 

“Weak! Nonsense! Good-for-nothing ! — 
how foolish! You are only tired and hungry. 
Oh! if I could only get you something——” 

Here Rhoda broke off with an exclamation of 
delight, for that moment a young man entered 
the shanty with a bunch of birds in one hand and 
a gun in the other. She did not look at the man, 
but her eyes fastened greedily on the birds; and 
removing Luke’s head from her lap, she got 
down from the bench, and went up to the new 
comer. 

“Will you let me have one—just one? Oh, 
rote Father, father; Luke—why, it’s him. 
It’s Mr. Sterling himself. Oh! how glad Iam; 
how—how——” 


She paused here and struggled a little, for 
Sterling lifted her from the floor in the midst 
of her exclamations, and kissed her tenderly. 

“Dear me, you shouldn’t do that ; but, then, 
who cares? We've found at you last; but how 
you are tanned; how your beard has grown. 
Dear me, isn’t this splendid? Luke! Luke! 
don’t you see who it is ?” 

Luke did not move, something strange had 
come over the boy. He was shivering from head 
to foot, and closed the broad, white lids over his 
eyes as if to shut the young man from his sight. 
Something within him shrunk and recoiled from 
that handsome face. 

“ Tuke ! Luke! don’t you see—don’t you hear ?” 
cried Rhoda, as Sterling set her on her feet 
again. 

The boy arose to a sitting posture and made a 
sad effort to smile. : 

“T—I am not very well,” he said, gently; 
‘‘and that makes. me feel strange; but I’m glad 
to see you, Mr. Sterling. Father will be glad, 
too.” 

“ Father! father! sure enough—where is he ?” 
said Rhoda, on the alert in an instant. She 
turned just in time to see the little man place an 
empty tumbler on the counter, which answered as 
a bar, and surreptitiously wipe his lips with the 
back of his hand. ’ 

“Oh, father ! just because my back was turned !’ 
she whispered, leading him forward. “ Here he 
is, Mr. Sterling, looking, splendid, isn’t he ? 
Tired out, and had to take a little of something, 
you know; always does when I insist on it—don't 
you, father?” 

Weeks, in some confusion, held out his hand 
and shook that of Sterling three times in suc- 
cession. 

“Glad to see you, sir—seems like old times. 
My, how hearty you are looking. How do you 
think Luke is getting along?” 

“He always was delicate,” said Sterling, look- 
ing compassionately on the gentle boy. ‘I hope 
the air of the plains will do him good.” 

Luke smiled, and said he thonght it was doing 
him good ; then he turned a wistfnl glance on 
Rhoda, who crept toward him and bent her face 
to his. 

“ Ask him about them ?” he whispered. 

Rhoda nodded her head, and turned to Sterling. 

“T was so taken aback that everything went 
out of my head. Where can we find Mrs. 
Holt ?” 

“She is here, Rhoda; you can see her house 
on the bend of the river by stepping this way.” 

Rhoda clapped her hands and ran to the door, 
looking towards the distant village with eager 
eyes. 

Me Oh! if I had but wings,’’ she said. 

“You need not pray for them, little Rhoda,” 
answered Sterling. “I have a horse and waggon 
here ; get in, and we will have our birds for 
supper.” 

“ But Luke?” 

“Of course, Luke will come also; your father, 
too. I have no idea how we shall manage for 
beds; but the neighbours are very kind.” 

“Tffyou had just as lief, Rhoda, I will stay 
here,” said Weeks, casting a furtive look toward 
the bar. “ You and Luke will be enough for one 
house; besides, I must be here to take care of the 
goods.” 

“Perhaps that is the best arrangement,” said 
Sterling, thinking of his mother, who was in no 
state to assume extra burdens. 

“ Well,” said Rhoda, hesitating between her 
father and brother, ‘If one must be left behind, 
father is best.” 

Luke got up eagerly from the bench and put 
on his cap. 

“‘Tt looks beautiful out yonder,” he said. “I 
am ready to go.” . 

A strange inspiration seemed to have seized 
upon the lad. His eyés were like diamonds ; his 
cheeks became vividly red; and no coral was ever 
brighter than the lips through which his breath 
panted hot and fast. 


CHAPTER LXVIII. 
PLEASANT VISITORS 
StreriiNa lifted Luke into his waggon, and 
Rhoda took her place beside him, rey ee glee- 
fully at the idea of meeting her best friend once 
more. They had a delightful ride across the 
prairie, and at last stopped before the log cabin. 
Rhoda sprang over the wheel, darted into the 
house, and threw herself at Mrs. Holt’s feet. 
“Oh, lady! have I found you!” 


The bright tears were on her face, her hands 
were up-lifted—the young creature was wild with 


joy.” 


Mrs. Holt was greatly affected. She raised the 
girl in her arms and kissed her again and again. 

“ Rhoda! little Rhoda! it seems like a miracle 
to see you here,” 

“Oh ! we have been searching for you so lor 
travelling everywhere in hopes of finding you. 
The West is so far off, so long, it stretches off and 
off. But we are here at last, Luke and I, to say 
nothing of father.” 

“And you are come to stay with me, little 
Rhoda ?” said Mrs. Holt, kindly. 

“ Till Luke gets better, if you will let us. Luke 

is sick, I am afraid he is getting worse.” 
_ Here the lad of whom they were speaking came 
in. 
“You don’t know Luke yet; but he remembers 
you, and loves you. Don’t you, brother ?” 

“ Ah, yes! Ido remember her so well—as_ well 
as I remember our mother,” 

Mrs. Holt took his hand, it was hot and dry. 

“You are ill, what can I do for you?” 

“No, lady, I am wellnow. It seems as if I had 
got home.” 

“ And so it shall be your home so long as you 
like it,” said the lady ; “ but you must be hungry.” 

“Yes, he is hungry,” answered Rhoda. ‘“ But 
we have got some birds out there, and I am going 
to cook them. Is that the kitchen I saw at the 
back of the house, with a cooking stove in it ?” 

Before anyone could answer, Rhoda ran out to 
the waggon, took the birds from under the seat, 
and directly was picking off their feathers in that 
little summer kitchen as if she had lived there all 
her life. 

When her birds were ready for cooking, she 
proceeded to make a fire, found all the necessar 
utensils as if by magic; and before Mrs. Holt 
knew well what she was about, came smiling and 
bustling into the house, ready to set the table for 
the whole family. 

“There,” said Rhoda, “the supper is ready. 
Come, Mrs. Holt, come, Mr. Sterling, and you, 
Luke. Dear me, how comfortable it is to feel at 
home again.” 

Up theriver alittle way, sheltered by some 
overhanging trees, a bark canoe was rocking on 
the water close by the shore. Its occupant, a 
young girl, stood up in it, gathering green grapes 
from a yine that crept over the shrubbery which 
formed a hedge-row just there, and fell like a torn 
curtain toward the water. As the first strains of 
that heavenly music reached her, Dora stood 
motionless with her hand on a cluster of fruit. 
and her head bent listening. Then she dropped 
to her seat in the canoe, and taking up the oars, 
allowed them to drag with the current, which 
bore her gently down stream. 

The current at last swept her canoe close to the 
shore; the wind lifted the foliage for a moment, 
and she saw a young boy sitting upon the bank, 
beautiful as anything Raphael ever painted. His 
flushed cheek was resting against the violin, from 
which his delicate fingers was charming the music 
she had heard. 

Dora seized a branch, which stretched over 
the water, and sprang ashore. She knew the lad, 
and her heart leaped with joy at the sight of him. 

“ Luke—Luke! you dear, dear boy, how came 
you in this far-off place ? ”’ 

“Tt is she—it isshe! I knew this washome!” 

* Are you ill? How pale you look! I hope 
—I do hope it is nothing serious,” said Dora. 
“How you tremble! Did I frighten you like 
that ?” 

“Frighten me, sweet lady! Oh! no; if I 
tremble, it is because—because I am so thankful 
to the good God.” 

Dora picked up the violin fom the grass. 

“Have you broken it?” she questioned, “I 
hope not.” 

Luke took the instrument from her lap. Next 
to the young creature by his side, it was the 
dearest thing to him in all the world. He swept 
his hand lightly over the strings, and smiled when 
they gave forth the usual sounds. 

That smile, so light and tender, brought the 
dimples around Dora’s mouth. Shetook the little 
hand from its loving caress of the instrument, 
and held in her own. 

“Why, how frightened you must have been! 
This poor hand quivers like a bird. Or is it that 
you are s0 very ill?” 

“Ah! Iam well now; well, and so happy.” 

Dora stole her arm around the shadowy form, 
and then drew him close to her. He seemed 
scarcely more than a child to her; for sickness 
had given him back all the delicacy of infancy, 
He laid his head upon her shoulder, and the 
healthy bloom of her cheek touched the burning 
glow of his. The boy sighed sadly, and closed 
his eyes, 

“ Are you tired, Luke ? 
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He attempted to say “No,’’ but the word died 
on his lips, in a smile of ineffable happiness. 

‘* By-and-by,” she said, very quietly—‘‘ you 
will tell me how it happened that I found you 
here. It seem so strange!” 

“Not strange to me!—not to me! God does 
these things, I do believe. THe listens when we 
pray !” 

‘We have been travelling a long time,” said 
the boy; ‘months and months, but could find 
no trace of any one we wanted. But we are here, 
at last—and this is rest.” 

“You were looking for Mrs. Ifolt. She used 
to talk of you so much,” said Dora. 

“Did she? Rhoda loves her so! She never 
was happy till we came in search of our best 
friends.” 

“You mean her son, Mr. Sterling,” said Dora. 

“Yes ; he was always kind to us. How strong 
and well he looks.” 

« Ah! that is the fresh prairie breezes! You 
will soon get well under them, and be like the 
rest of us.’’ 

A faint expression of denial came to the boy’s 
face, but he said nothing. After awhile he sat 
upright, and was astonished at the strength 
within him. 

“ How beautiful everything is,” he said. “I 
did not mind it so much before! The sunlight, 
there, upon the water, is like a silyer flame!” 


CHAPTER LXX. 
MUSIC ON THE RIVER. 

Dora looked out upon the river, smiling plea- 
santly, as if she had heard what Luke was saying, 
and dreamed over it. At last she started and 
answered him. 

‘Would you like to sec the river closer? I 
have a canoe here—it will hold us both.” 

«A canoe; that is a little boat used by the 
Indians. But I cannot row, my hands are not 
strong enough.” 

“ But I can.” 

“You, row a boat ?” 

The boy laughed, and looked at her with his 
bright eyes, evidently amused. 

“You may laugh; but I can, How else did I 
come here?” 

“From heaven, it seemed to me. If it only 
were so, I should be giad to go there, too! But 
such things are only true in dreams.” i318 

“Well, Luke, if I cannot take you quite to 
Paradise, we may have a nice trip up or down 
the river. If you doubt it, come here.” 

Dora went down to the bank, and, parting the 
bushes with her arms, revealed her pretty canoe 
rocking on the water. ; 

“ Come!” 

She sprang into the frail craft, holding out her 
arms for the boy, who was by her side in an 
instant. Dora took up her oars, and, telling 
Luke to sit down in the bow, pushed into the 
stream, laughing merrily. 

“Now,” she said, ‘I have got you and the 
Cremona all to myself; let us give the birds 
some music. You were playing a heavenly air 
when I came up and frightened you so—go on 
with it !” 

“Oh! not that!’ cried the boy, “it was too 
sad ; this must be jubilant! You shall just touch 
the water with your oars, for an accompaniment, 
and I Ah! if the Cremona had the power 
to speak out so much happiness ; but nothing can 
do that!” 

With this Luke took up his instrument, and, 
stooping gently forward, began to play. Dora, 
in the glow of her enthusiasm—for she loved 
music with a passion—dipped her oars in and 
out, dropping diamonds in the sunshine as. an 
accompaniment, and, tapping her little foot on 
the bottom of the vanoe as if impatient for a 
triumphial march. 

Thus these two young creatures floated down 
stream together; Dora feeling as if a beautiful 
child had been intrusted to her keeping; Luke 
wondering in his soul if the brightest places in 
Paradise could be equal to that river, and if the 
angels who haunt them were more lovely than 
the fair girl whose presence had filled him with a 
new life! 

Meantime Rhoda had taken a fancy to explore 
a little, and carne down to the river, wonderin 
at everything she saw on the way. If a bird 
started up from her feet, thus exposing its nest to 
full view, it all seemed like magic to her, and she 
would watch it, with widening eyes, circling and 
circling around her, then cast her eyes down upon 
the nest, touch the eggs cautiously, and laugh to 
herself that anything so pretty should be afraid of 
her. The green fruit, as it hung on vine or tree, 
was a marvel to her. She was constantly won- 
dering if this or that was good to eat; for an 
honest idea of usefulness was as natural to little 


at ease, and in the heat of his disappointment 
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Rhoda as music and poetical fancies were to her 
brother. 


At length Rhoda came upon the river’s bank, 


and sitting down with her feet almost in the 
water, took a survey of the scenery. Just where 
she sat a fine old forest tree lifted the bank into 
a green knoll with its roots, which crept into the 
water, and gleamed through it like a knot of huge 


serpents. The trunk of this tree had been 


hollowed out and burnt in by some prairie fire, 
making a little cayern, from which a yard or two 


of rich turf sloped into the water. 

“ What a lovely place for washing,” said Rhoda, 
“A fire just there, and a great brass-kettle swung 
over it would be beautiful; plenty of water, and 
no end of drying room. What would some of 
the women in our yard say? There wouldn’t be 
one of ’em that didn’t take in washing. Oh, my! 
what’s that ?” 

Up Rhoda jumped, and, shading her eyes with 
one hand, looking up the river, where she saw a 
pretty canoe cutting the water like an.arrow, and 
in it her brother giving out the best music of his 
soul to the beautiful girl they had been searching 
for so long. 

“Oh! he has found her! Tle has found; her !” 
she cried. ‘ Now we can stay; he will rest—he 
will get well. Yes, I think I will walk right 
across to the railroad and tell father.” 

But while she hesitated the canoe came opposite 
curved with a graceful sweep, and drew close up 
to the bank. Dora had seen the little stranger, 
asked who she was, and called out, 

“Jumpin! jump in, little girl! there is room 
enough for us all.” 

Rhoda tied the last knot in her bonnet-strings 
with a jerk, made a jump to the lower bank, and 
another from that, landing in the bottom of the 
canoe, where she settled down still and watchful 
as a mouse. 

“What a queer little woman it is,’ thought 
Dora, smiling under the scrutiny of those keen 
eyes; “his sister, yet so very unlike him. She 
really does not seem to care for his exquisite 
music.” 

After examining Dora from head to foot, 
astonished that she was really a young lady, she 
discovered a pile of green grapes in the bow of 
the canoe, and seizing upon a bunch, held it up, 
and broke out in the midst of a most pathetic 
passage of the music. 

‘* What are they ?” 

Dora shook her head, and still listening with all 
her soul, whispered, 

“* Grapes.” 

“Good to eat ?” whispered Rhoda. 

“They should be cooked,’ whispered Dora 
again, shaking her head and striving to listen. 

“Oh! stewed with sugar; I know. Just set 
me ashore by that vine. I'll get some for Mrs. 
Holt—sweet and sour together makes tremendous 
preserves. She’ll like “em. There! do sct me 
ashore. I don’t like this; it seems like being a 
baby and rocked in a cradle.” 

Dora was very glad to oblige the little thing, 
who had broken up half the charm of her 
brother’s music. So, witha sweep of the oars, 
she shot her arrowy little craft to the bank, and 
Rhoda was soon half buried in the trailing foliage 
of a grape-vine, so laden with fruit that she 
uttered a gleeful shout on looking upward to a 
tree on which the vine had clambered. No 
wonder ; a host of graceful clusters flung their 
delicate shadows between her and the sunshine, 
which came through and around them in gleams 
of silvery light. 

“Oh! what a heap! Enough for preserves, 
and pies, and pickles, and everything. Father 
must come down and help me get at ’em. Ill 
just pick a few for tea, and come down again 
to-morrow. 

Rhoda gathered a quantity of the fruit in the 
skirt of her dress, and scrambled out of the 
thicket, glorying in her prizq; but she had scarcely 
walked a dozen ate when young Sterling came 
towards her, looking pale and excited. He paused 
a moment on seeing her, and asked quickly if she 
had seen Miss ——. Then, remembering that 
Rhoda knew no one in that place, he checked 
himself before the name was uttered, and looked 
out upon the river. 

“Oh, yes!” answered Rhoda, “TI have just 
been a-rocking with her; that is canoeing in the 
river, Listen, and you can hear Luke’s Cremona 
whispering to the leaves.” 

“She is with some one, then.” 

“Yes, sir; the young lady is with my own 
brother, and delighted with him—no wonder.” 

CHAPTER LXXTI. 
MOTHER AND SON, 
Srertina turned back reluctantly. He was ill 
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had gone blindly in search of Dora. That morn- 
ing he had asked her father’s consent to their 
marriage, and had been refused, not rudely, but 
with that delicate firmness from which there was 
little hopes of appeal. When Sterling asked for 
the reasons, they were given. The young man 
had neither position, family, wealth, or any one 
of the requisites which would warrant him in 
proposing to the only daughter of a man who 
had earned all these things for himself. This 
was said kindly, but with sufficient force to kill 
all hope in the proud young man. Every word 
of these objections was true. Sterling was un- 
certain of his future as any man of six-and-twenty 
could be. A good education, active genius, and 
his present situation, were all he had to-depend 
on, These he had offered with all-due humility, 
and they were rejected. P 

In the first pang of his wounded pride he 
sought for Dora, but she was not alone ; so he 
went back to the house, and betook himself to the 
next dearest creature to him on earth—his 
mother. Rhoda saw that something was wrong, 
and, with her usual shrewd tact, betook herself 
to the summer kitchen, where she fell to picking 
over her grapes, and sifting sugar with energy, 
now and then casting anxious glances through a 
back window of the cabin, where Sterling and 
his mother sat in earnest conversation. 

This was what they were saying ; 

« And he said this.” . 

Mrs. Holt spoke in a low voice; the colour in 
her check grew warm and red, Sterling marked 
this; he saw, too, that her hand trembled as she 
made an effort to continue the work she was 
doing. 

“Tt was his chief objection. Tad I possessed a 
family and connections, I think he would have 
been less positive ; but I had only Mr, Holt, and 

” 

Mrs. Holt shrunk within herself, and answered 
quickly, 

“Yes, I know—I know!” 

“Mother, you have never told me anything 
about myself.” 

Sterling looked at his mother, then, and saw 
that she was deadly pale. 

“Ts there nothing that ought to soften this 
man’s prejudice, mother ?” 

She did not answer his question, but abruptly 
asked one herself. 

“Do you love this girl so much, William ?” 

“Love her? Great heavens! can you ask this 
when I have gone, with all my disadvantages, and 
besought her proud father to let me have her? It 
was like death to do it, knowing how little I had 
to offer.” 

“Yes,” Mrs. Holt answered, as if talking to her- 
self; “I only wonder the proud blood could so 
force itself.” 

‘‘ Mother, you have not answered me!” 

Again she evaded him with a question. 

“And she loves you? ‘This is no light passion 
—no fancy that will die out. Boy, boy, tell me, 
have you discovered, of a truth, what real love 

“ Mother, it is enough, we love each other truly, 
deeply, in such earnest as admits of no doubt.” 

“ But it is your first love, Sterling.” 

Then the young man grew white in all his fea- 
tures, and after the dead silence of a minute, told 
his mother everything ; how he had been married 
—all, that the reader knows. 

“ We will talk this over again; you have taken 
me by surprise. I saw that it might come in time; 
but now it finds me unprepared.” 

Sterling kissed his mother and went out, com- 
forted, without just reason, perhaps; but he had 
great faith both in the love and ability of his 
mother, who had always been a guardian and 
friend outside of the affection which all mothers 
are expected to feel for their offspring. : 

‘he battered old chest of camphor-wood, which 
was invariably her companion, let her go where 
she would, was now drawn out from under her 
bed, and from it the lady took a malachite-box, 
mounted and bound with bands of gold, some- 
what dimmed by tim®, but an article of great 
beauty and value, such as the Ozars of Russia give 
their favourite ambassadors when they wish to be 
generous. She unlocked this casket with some 
difficulty, for it was a long time since it had been 
opened, and took from it a quantity of papers, one 
or two of which were partly printed. 

Mrs. Holt read these papers over with a sort of 
dumb shock, which left her face ashen, and her 
lips blue. It seemed to be the order from some 
court, for a seal was attached, on which the arms 
of England were stamped, and the document was 
vellum. You might have seen that it was killing 
the woman to read the words that stood out from 
that vellum ; but she went through them twice, 
the first time in shivering haste, then againslowly, 
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put shrinking into colder whiteness, as if every 
word had been a poisoned arrow, killing her 
slowly. 

This paper, with two others, which seemed to 
be marriage or baptismal certificates, perhaps 
both, with a sealed letter, she took from the box, 
and placed about her person, as if for use. After 
this she sat down by the window, and drearily 
watched little Rhoda as she went about her work 
in the back kitchen. This lasted, perhaps, ten 
minutes, but it seemed to her an hour.3 Then she 
started up and beckoned Rhoda, who was looking 
that way. At heart Mrs. Holt was a courageous 
woman, and with such the impulse to meet any 
evil thing, face to face, when it becomes necessary 
to meet it at all, is sure to arise, 

“ Go, tell my son I wish to seo him at once,” 
she said, 

Rhoda went on tho instant, and directly young 
Sterling returned from a sharp walk along the 
waggon-road which led to the village, and entered 
the cabin. Mrs. Holt was walking up and down 
the room trembling, but resolute. Sterling closed 
the door after him, and then observed that she 
had rolled down the paper blinds, and drawn the 
muslin curtains, leaving the room in dim twilight, 
in the midst of which she stood like a ghost. 

“Come here,” said the lady, seating herself on 
the couch. ‘Come here, Sterling, and kiss me 
once more with the old love, before I make you 
hate me for ever.” E 

Sterling went up to the couch, and dropping 
upon his knees, wound both arms around his 
mother, kissed her cold hands and white face 
with pathetic tenderness, for he loved her dearly, 
aud saw that she was suffering. 

She shivered under his caresses, and pushed 
him from her, then drew him eloser, and kissed 
him passionately, erying out—“ It is the last—the 
last! One hour more, and these lips will recoil 
from mine !” 

‘Mother, you are wild; you do not know how 
much I love you!” : : 

« Not enough to overcome disgrace—infamy 
she said. ; em: 

« Enough to overcome anything, be it misfortune 
or be it crime. The one holy fact that you are 
my mother, will lift mo above it all.” 

Then the woman burst into tears, and sobbed 
piteously. 

“TJ would not tell you; I would never have 
done it, but that your happiness was at stake, “I 
am an old woman, Sterling, worn, broken, in- 
capable of much beyond sorrow. Youare young, 
ardent; with my shame I will purchase your 
happiness. Read it; my lips refuse to say the 
things you must know. I wrote it, thinking to 
die in silence ; hoping that, with the grave between 
us, you might not feel'it so;much. But God will 
not let this cup pass from me. I only pray that 
it may earn your happiness. ‘ 

She laid a sealed letter in his hands, with the 


-legal papers which she had taken with it from 


the malachite-box. He looked at the door as if 
thinking to go out, but she pointed to the window 
and said— 

“No, read it there.” 

Sterling sat down, raised the blind a little, and 
took up the vellum with its seal. A stream of 
light fell directly upon his face, and along the 
paper he was reading, while Mrs. Holt sat almost 
in darkness, watching him as a criminal reads the 
features of his judge. The young man felt the 
searching wildness of those eyes, and gave little 
sign of agitation. Sometimes his faco flushed and 
his eyes kindled, then she could see that his hand 
pressed the paper fiercely; but after he broke 
open the letter it relaxed, a look of tender com- 
miseration stole into his eyes, and she felt that he 


‘was thinking of her as if already in her graye, as 


she had always hoped to be before her son read 
that narrative. 

All this time, the dead silence of the room was 
terrible. The poor woman could hear her own 
heart beat out its pain audibly. When the paper 
rustled in her son’s hand, a faint shriek died in 
her throat. She sat there like a poor hunted 
antelope, watching for the bullet which was sure 
to pierce its heart. Of all her hard, wretched 
life, this one hour was the most wounding in its 
still bitterness. 

Sterling got upat length, grasping the papers in 
his hand. She saw that he moved unsteadily, and 
looked downward on the floor, as if afraid that his 
eyes might wound her, Feeling this, she shrunk 
back, breathless. The motion that she made, 
faint as it was, struck him with something like 
remorse. That instant he was kneeling by her ; 
again his lips pressed hers wth a tenderness un- 
known to them before. 

“* My mother! My poor, poor mother !” 

Here his manhood gave way, and with her 


Abe cheek pressed against his, wept like a 
child. 

“ And all this misery you have suffered without 
a word to your own gon,” he said, smoothing her 
gray hair with the hand with which he had just 
wiped away her tears. 

‘““My sorrow would have made you sad, my 
shame degraded you,” she answered. 

“Do not speak of shame like that. Such words 
are not for a son toher, even from hisown mother. 
If there was wrong, a lifetime of atonemont is 
enough.” 

She interrupted him. ‘“ No, not enough. Atone- 
ment is not a thing of this world, Sterling. The 
time which God gives us is all his own ; we cannot 
take one portion in which to redeem another. 
What human soul can atone for pain once given, 
or wrong done. Like a stone cast into the waters 
of a lake, the wrong has sent forth its circles which 
nothing can arrest. Repentance may be ours, and 
forgiveness ; but atonement is seldom to be hoped 
for.” 

“ How sadly you talk, mother.” 

“Because I feel sadly, but more at rest since 
this heavy secret has left me. Use it, Sterling, 
and be happy with this sweet girl, Her father 
will consent when he knows who my son is.” 

And Mrs. Holt was a true prophet. In Dora, 
William Sterling found all those amicable qualities 
which he found wanting in his earlier and hasty 
device, and a wife fit to adorn the high station 
that awaited him in England. Luke, though 
always delicate recovered his health, and became 
one of the greatest musicians of his day. Time 
reconciled him to the marriage of Dora with the 
young Earl,but her memory, was always sacred in 
his heart, and he chose no other mate. His old 
father and Rhoda shared with him the wealth 
showered upon his genius, 

THE END, 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS, 


For many years the Lapy’s Own ParEr 
has been, so to speak, the chronometer of 
feminine existence. Younger and rasher 
journalistic aspirants to the fayour and 
patronage of the British maid, wife, and 
widow have waxed and waned, while we 
have continued the even tenor of our way, 
satisfied that our efforts in behalf of our 
subscribers were at once sincere and un- 
remitting. We have been encouraged in 
this procedure by the approbation of our 
constituency, and by the solid advantages 
which such approbation cannot fail to give. 
It has, however, become increasingly evident 
to the proprietor of this journal, that the 
tastes and proclivities of the women of the 
nineteenth century are evidently and uncon- 
trollably progressive. The mental milk of 
the intellectual babe must, so far as females 
of education and refinement are concerned, 
be supplemented, if not superseded, by the 
strong meat of thought and action. ‘There 
are, and will necessarily ever be, amiable 
and respect worthy sections of our sex who 
are and will be prone to the study and dis- 
cusion of paniers rather than progress, of 
ruchings rather than reform; who, in 
fine, infinitely prefer the glitter of fashion 
and fiction to the pill of solid information and 
philosophic speculation be it gilded never 
so wisely. Therefore, while it has been 
determined to make the Lapy’s Own Paper 
a journal which shall faithfully reflect the 
thoughts and actions of the most eminent 
of our sex, we shall not omit those lighter 
and more amusing features, which may 
be fairly looked for in a newspaper which 
alms to be femininely eclectic, ‘ All work 
and no play,” says proverbial philosophy, 
“makes Jack a dull boy,” and the appli- 
cation is as just with regard to Mary as 
it is to John. Clever novels, tolerable 
verse, and the creations of Worth and Elise 
will not be banished from these columns ; 
but the Lapy’s Own Papzg will not affect 
to be a bad second either to Le Follet 
or the Family Herald. On the contrary 


our readers will find in our columns a 
fair, copious, and authentic reflex of what 
woman, as a sex, is doing in the great work 
of reform and social improvement. A 
gallery of portraits of the most emi- 
nent women of the day, together with 
careful biographies, will be one among 
many of the new features which are in 
contemplation; and, by an accomplished 
staff of correspondents throughout Europe 
and America, the course of that thoughtful 
and industrial revolution which is being 
accomplished throughout the sex, will be 
duly reported and commented on. Thus 
the Lapy’s Own Paver will take a unique 
position in journalism—one which must 
needs be dear to the aspirations of every 
true woman. The proprietary has much 
pleasure in announcing that from the 1st 
of October the literary direction of this 
journal will be entrusted to 


Mrs. Ateernon Krinesrorp, 


whose-talent and labours are too well 
known to require laudatory comment. The 
Editor will be assisted by some of the 
leading thinkers of the time; and it may 
be safely promised naught will be omitted 
which can tend to the instruction and 
amusement of our readers. New type and 
more costly paper will bo used in the 
publication of this newspaper, and, from 
the date aboye-thentioned, it will be issued 
at Three-pence per number. 


TO ADVERTISERS, 


The Lapy’s Own Paver will be found 
by alldealingin specialities for the sex, to 
be one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertions of their Announcements. 


SCALE. 
Six Lines and under (col. measure) ...... 8s. 64. 
Every additional Line...............sseccccssree 0s, 6d. 
Paragraphs, Six Lines and under ......... 63. 0d. 
Every additional Line@.srss..seereerseeee 13,00. 


A considerable reduction is made on orders for a Neries, 
Post-office Orders payable to THOMAS SMITH. 


Advertisements and Communications should be sent to the 
Office, 2 $ 3, Shoe-lane, Fleet-street, E.C. 


A Bercaer asked for a bit of bread and butter at 
a house the other day, and on a couple of slices 
being brought to him, he indignantly refused its 

‘* Wat’s the matter?” asked the donor, “ isn’ 
this good bread?” ** Yes, the bread’s good enough,” 
said the beggst. ‘ Well, isn’t the butter good 
too?” Yes, I’ve no fault to find with the but- 
ter.” “ Well’ then, what is the matter?” “I 
don’t like the way it’s spread,” growled the fasti- 
dious menilicant. 

A Ponrtcr Justice settled a-case, the other morn- 
ing, in which a rowdy had committed an assault 
with a revolver, by committing the rowdy and 
ordering the pistol to be discharged. 

Tue ladies give» as a sufficient reason for 
their marrying for money so often, the fact that a 
woman so often finds nothing else in a man worth 
marrying him for. 

Ir is proposed, in Indiana, to change the 
marriage service so it will read, ** Who dare take 


this woman?” And the groom shall answer, “I — 


dare.” 


To Consumprrives.—A Grateful Father is desirious of 
sending by mail, free of charge to all who wish it, a copy 
of the prescription by which his daughter was restored 
to perfect health from confirmed consumption, after 
haying been given up by her physicians and despaired of 
by her father, a well-known physician, who has now 
discontinued practice, Sent to auy person Free, Address 
ae P. Brown, Secretary, 2, King-street, Covent-garden , 

ndon, 
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ON SATURDAY, OCTOBER 5, 1872, 
An Original Novel will be commenced :—= 


IN My LADY’S CHAMBER; 
A Talo of Fact and Speculation, 


WRITTEN BY THE EDITOR. 
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THE LATEST FASHIONS, 


The Paris fashions are, to a certain extent, a 
sine qua non with our fashionable readers. And 
yet there is another sine qua non, if we may say 
so—a wheel within a wheel, which we cannot 
always attain. We not only want to know what 
is worn in Paris, but what is, or ought to be worn 
in London, for the one is sometimes very far from 
being the other. They do things in Paris which 
all will not do, or dare not do in England. 

In Paris nothing but the polonaise promises to 
be seen throughout the autumn and winter. For 
the former lace and beads, for the latter fur and 
beads. The adding of a brocading of beads toa 
mantle already rich in bands of fur, is a luxurious 
addition of the reinstated Worth. The polonaise 
hasits band of fur down the front of eachsideof the 
polonaise, encircling the neck, and round the tunic, 
commencing afresh at the side seams of the waist. 
A deep basque added at the back is also edged 
with fur, and the sleeves are either small bell, 
duchesse, or large coat shape. 

Amongst the London houses, none produce 
better chosen mauteau de Parts than Messrs, | 


W.C. Jay and Co 
Though they have 
already many trim- 
med with silver fow, 
one of the rarest 
and costliest of furs, 
with ermine and 
chinchilla, which will 
both be very dear 
this winter,the mantle 
best suited for present 
wear is velvet withlace, 
and and jet beads, we 
saw many costly ones 
which in their new 
show rooms, amongst 
which the following 
appear the choicest. 
A polonaise of rich 
Genoa velvet. The 
back is looped to the 
sides, and strapped 
across the back with 
two broad terry rib- 
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bon each clasped in the centre by a bow, 
the velvet well puffed between. On one side is a 
narrow sash of black corded silk double, which is 
looped from the side of the waist to the lowest 
bow on the panier behind, one long end also hangs 
on the skirt, edged with a rich jet ornament. 
There is a basque of lace behind. From a large 
bow at the back of the neck hangs an end of double 
corded silk, nearly as long as the mantle, ending 
in a jet tassel, and also a light chain formed of 
large link of little woven jet beads. The mantle 
is entirely edged with deep lace. 

A beautiful and novel polonaise is made of 
Brocade & la Francois Ist, damask pattern 
of raised velvet pile on a satin ground, 
This composed the body and the front of the 
polonaise. inthe back of the skirt of which anarrow 
breadth of rich velvet is inserted. The body is re- 
lieved by a narrow Marie Antoinette jichn of velvet, 
and a narrow breadth of velvet ending in a little 
basque down the back. Just below the basque 
three cords are suspended across, resembling 
the triple rows of beads worn round the neck so 
much of late. The brocade panier is much raised 
at the back, the velvet centre falling flat. The 
whole is bordered with a trimming of black 
Ostrich feathers, The coat sleeve is also furnished ' 
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with feathers round the wrist and half up the back 
seam to the elbow. 

A very exquisite opera mantle is composed of an 
extremely rich white silk called Faille de Sicilien, 
scalloped at the edge, open in the centre of the 
back, edged with a very large corded fringe, and 
magnificently embroidered with a large white cord 
and white chalk beads. No words can describe 
the actual luxuriousness of this article of the 
toilette, The shape is that of a loose short jacket 
now known by the name of’ Dolman. 

A less costly winter mantle is a gray fancy Dol- 
man, with a pleat in the basque, a Henry IV. 
sleeve, and edged with black fox. 

Another has a scallop edge down the side of the 
front, a steel studded button in each scallop. It 
is pleated behind, steel buttons on each pleat, 
scallops fitted with steel buttons flanking each, the 
basque, full and a band of black fur running round 
the extreme edge. The bell sleeve corresponded. 

Another handsome velvet mantle bordered with 
deep black lace flounces, and studded up the front 
with jet frogs, bears on one side of the looped 
panier behind a cascade of lace flouncing describing 
a little vandyke at the side of the basque, and 
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then adjusted slanting down the back of the 
polonaise. This is an entirely novel arrangement 
of lace, and very coquettish. Down the sido seams 
there are also frogs of jet, the two sides different. 
The duchesse sleeve—a bell, gathered in just below 
the elbow with a band of fancy jet, is bordered 
with a rich lace flouncing. We should gladly 
describe a few more of Messrs. Jay’s mantles, but 
limit’ of space must confine our descriptions. 
Cachmere braided and beaded will also be much 
worn. But it should be lined, and a little stiffening 
ig not out of place in the back breadth, the 
material falling rather too soft to preserve the 
buffante appearance of the panier. 


OOTS AND SHOES. 

Tue leaning in fayour of shoes in Paris is so 
decided that we do not despair of their introduc- 
tion in London and England generally, much as 
public opinion has hitherto run anent them. In 
regard to boots, the “ rights of women” for better 
protection for the feet has long since begun to 
assert itself and is on the increase. Stout boots 
for winter, for country wear and for Highland 
or Alpine travelling, with cork soles and water- 


NOVELTIES IN 


proof tops are now to be seen amongst the noveltie 
of the day. 

Mr. Norman, of 3, Belgrave-mansions,Grosvenor- 
gardens, S.W., to whom we are indebted for our 
present excellent illustrations of fashionable designs 
for boots and shoes, has introduced a very season- 
able novelty. It is the Ben Nevis boot, made 
expressly for climbing and pedestrian excursions 
It is cut with a gaiter top, which buttons instead 
of lacing, and thus the lacing, or rather 
extra length of lace, decidedly a draw- 
back to the Polish boot, is done away wita. 
In the Ben Nevis the lacing only reaches to the 
top of the instep, sufficiently high to secure the 
boot being held firm, while the ankle is protected 
by the buttoned gaiter, and at the same time left 
at liberty for climbing or hard pedestrian exercise. 
The heels, too, are most sensibly made for walking, 
being broad, substantial, and not too high ; those 


‘that taper so as to cover a fourpenny-piece at 


their extremity are a mistake for a walking and 
climbing tour. The Ben Nevis boots submitted to 
our inspection are made of the finest Bordeaux 
calf-skin, dressed so as to be perfectly waterproof 
in the same manner as gentlemen’s shooting 


boots. They are 
finished off with 
that care and neat- 
ness for which Mr. 
Norman's work has 
89 justly obtained a 
high reputation. 

Fig. 1. Is the 
Dolly Varden Bootl 
a pretty fancifu, 
article made in silk 
to match the dress, 
or of kid. 

Fra. 2. The Skat- 
Boot is intended for 
winter, of course. 
The calosh is of 
rhinoceros hide,very 
strong, durable, and 
9 ing uncommon, 
and the top should 
be trimmed with fur 
to match the rest 
of the toilette. 
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Fig. 3. 


Fia. 8. Is the Achme Skate and Boot. 


Fig. 4. The Metternich Boot.—A shoe formed 
of the lower portion, only, made in silk or kid, is a 
new and very fashionable thing. Sometimes it is 
composed of chintz silk and fixed with gilt buttons. 
There is an elastic on the instep under the yan- 
dyked piece which adjusts it easily to the foot. 


Fria. 5. Isa Cork Sols country Boot, desirable, 
simple, and thoroughly lady-like in appearance. 
High-heeled shoes with large bows continue to 
be worn, but the Metterinch Shoe is held to be tho 
most distingué. ‘The broad square toe seems to 
be abandoned, and one moderately tapering to 
hold place, and very deservedly so, in its stead. 


True economy is found in buying the best articls 
at the lowest market price; select your purchases 
from & reliable source, where the high standing of 
the firm is 4 guarantee to you that you will be 
well served ; this is always found with Horniman’s 
tea; it is strong to the last, very delicious ix 
flavonr, wholesome @hd invigorating, as well as 
cheap. Sold in packets by 2,538 Agents- Chemists 
Monfectioners, &o. 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS. 


At the Social Science Congress, held at Devon- 


port on the 16th inst., Mr..G. W. Hastings presided 


in the Education Department, and an interesting 
paper was read by Miss Shirreff, entitled ‘‘ What 
Public Provision ought to be made for the 
Secondary Education of Girls?” 

Miss Shirreff, in opening her subject, lamented 
the nature and present scope of educational endow- 
ments. It was not, however, she thought, desirable 
to divert any funds now applied to the education 
of boys into other channels for the benefit of girls, 
because boys also greatly needed better instruction. 
But in any re-modelling of old foundations, especial 
attention ought certainly to be given to the new 
requirements of girls. It must be regarded as a 
misfortune for the interest of progress on this 
point, that as yet the public mind had not 
awakened to a recognition of the wrong it was 
sanctioning. A good work had nevertheless been 
inaugurated by the National Union for Improving 
the Education of Women, which, besides calling 
attention to the subject, had succeeded in estab- 
lishing a public company devoted to the forma- 
tion of day schools for boys and girls belonging 
to those classes which are not provided for in ele- 
mentary schools. The chief defect in existing 
schools for girls was discovered to be want of 
method, and the National Union, recognising this 
fact, was endeavouriug to introduce into every 
large school a* regular staff of student teachers, 
together with a system of inspection and registra- 
tion. Great value ought to be set upon the Uni- 
versity Local Examination for Girls, and, in Miss 
Shirreff's opinion, it was most important that 
something like college education should be insti- 
tuted, for continuing and completing elementary 
teaching in schools. Miss Carpenter, Mrs. A. 
Lewis, and Miss Tod, took part in the discussion 
which followed, 

Mrs. Amelia Lewis read a paper on ‘The 
Objects of Female Education.” 

She opined that preparation for the objects of 
female life should be placed on a basis of such 
soundness as would enable a woman to procure in 
her after years any. remunerative occupation which 
necessity might oblige her to take up. Large 
public schools for girls would best accomplish this 
object, provided the scheme of instruction and 
training were placed on the true basis, and the 
realities and exigencies of life taken into due 
account. A simple course of education, combined 
with proper bodily exercise would best fit a girl 
for rational, thoughtful aims, and enable her to 
shape her own course as time elapsed. Once well 
started and prepared, she would apprehend the 
duties of wife or mother with greater seriousness; 
or would be more easily able to acquire such 
individual proficiency in any branch as would 
permit her to support herself. Or even, if 
married, good education would teach her to blend 
with her domestic duties the work of any pro- 
fession or trade she might adopt. Mrs. Lewis 
believed that the public schools, the establishment 
of which she advocated, would not only do their 
own work ably, but would become patterns of 
instruction for private classes. 

At the close of this reading, a discussion on the 
two papers concluded with the unanimous resolu- 
tion that, ‘ This Section, believing that the regis- 
tration of teachers and the inspection of middle 
class schools, as provided for by Mr. Forster’s 
Endowed Schools Bill, part 2, would supply a 
valuable provision for the better education of 
girls, requests the Council to urge on the Presi- 
dent and Vice-President of the Privy Council to 
re-introduce that measure into Parliament at the 
earliest opportunity.” 

On the 17th inst. a large meeting was held at 
Devonport, for the purpose of moving a resolution 
to establish a ladies’ college for the higher educa- 
tion of girls, under the auspices of the Devon and 
Cornwall branch of the National Educational 
Union. The chair was taken by the Mayor of 
Devonport, and among those on the platform 
were Sir J. and Lady Carpenter, Miss Shirreff, 
Miss Tod, Mr. G. W. Hastings, Mr. Payne, Dr. 
Hodgson, and Mr. A. Rooker. 

After the Mayor had opened the discussion, the 
Rey. J. Metcalfe addressed the meeting. He 
explained at some length the aims and achicve- 
ments of the National Education Union, and con- 
cluded by informing his audience that the term 
“ ladies’ college,” simply rendered, meant no more 
than a public school for girls, conducted precisely 
in the same mafner as the public schools already 
established for the use of boys. 

Mr. Woodyatt Hastings moved the first res olu- 
tion: “That regard being had to the unsatisfac- 
tory state of the secondary education of girls, this 
meeting is of opinion that cordial su port should 
be given to the Devon and Cornwall branch of 
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should be evening girls’ classes, Already great 
good has been done by holding evening classes for 
students in the Science and Art Department. This 
principle ought to be extended more generally. 


terminated with a vote of thanks to the chair- 
man. 


the close of the Social Science Congress assembly. 
The Good Templars, the most influential temper- 
ance body in the United Kingdom, held a large 
meeting in the Albert-hall of the town. So great 
was the attendance of visitors that hundreds were 
unable to obtain even a standing place, and brothers 
and sisters wearing the insignia of the Order were 
present in vast numbers. The chair was occupied 
by the Rey. H. Wheeler, P.W.C.T., and on the 
platform were many ladies and gentlemen friendly 
to the movement, 


represented the most advanced phase of the temper- 
ance movement, and their organization was perfect 
and comprehensive. The growth and spread of 
the Order was unparalleled. In less than three 
years, in England alone, one thousand four 


the National Union for Improving the Education 
of Women.” He then added a few words of 
hearty support to the Union, and was succeeded 
by the Mayor of Plymouth, who seconded the 
resolution, Observing that there was no endow- 
ment of any consequence in either Devon or 
Cornwall for the education of girls. 

Miss Shirreff, a representative of the Union, 
urged on her hearers the necessity for active 
individual co-operation and assistance in the work 
they had met to discuss. She contended that 
intellectual training ought to be given as freely to 
girls as to boys, and that no one need fear the 
former would be rendered masculine by education. 

The resolution was then carried. 

Mr. Rooker proposed “That it is desirable a 


public day-school for the education of girls in the 


upper and middle classes should be established in 


this neighbourhood.” This resolution was seconded 
by Dr. Hodgson and carried nem. con. 


Miss Mary Carpenter spoke next on the subject 


of teachers, and hoped that the training of quali- 
fied lady instructors would be made a matter of 
concern. 


Mr. Payne was very pleased to find%the value 


of articled teachers beginning to be better esti- 


mated than formerly. 
The Rev. F. HE. Antony then moved: ‘ That in 


the event of such schools being established, it is 
desirable that classes in the higher branches of 
education should be opened to students without.” 
The speaker then mentioned the importance of 
making parents interess themselves on the Cam- 
bridge examinations for girls, which were calcu- 
lated to impress on them the necessity for sound 
and grave study. 


Miss Tod seconded this resolution, and expressed 


her satisfaction at the present movement for sup- 
plying a continuity of study for girls. 


Mr. Pears remarked that it was important there 


This resolution being also carried, the meeting 


An incident of considerable interest attended 


The Chairman said that the Good Templars 


hundred lodges had been formed with a hundred 
thousand members. 

Brother F. Atkin remarked that the movement 
was of American origin. ‘The revenue of the 
Order for.the present year would be £20,000; the 
whole of which amount would be spent in combat- 
ing the great evil of drink. Sisters were admitted 
into the lodges, and last year the Grand Worthy 
Vice-Templar of England was a sister. 

Brother J. P. Ulan adverted to a recent meeting 
in Exeter of the United Kingdom Alliance, when 
the Bishop of that city presided, and a disturbance 
took place. Three roughs had then mounted the 
platform, one wielding a brantly bottle, and inter- 
rupting the speakers with great vehemence. That 
yery man had since become a water drinker, and 
was now a candidate for initiation into the Order. 

Mr. G. Kernick, ex-mayor of St. Ives gave all 
honour to America for inaugurating the Good 
Templar movement. What magistrates and police- 
men had failed to do, the Good Templars were 
fast accomplishing. 

Mr. J. H. Raper observed that the Working 
Men’s meeting, convened by the Social Science 
Congress, had been called the largest meeting ever 
held in Plymouth for a non-political object. Yet 
that gathering, large as it was declared to be, 
could not, he believed, be compared for either 
numbers or enthusiasm to the present assemblage. 
Many illustrious members of the Congress were 
now before the audience. Ile saw there Mrs. 
Lucas, sister to John Bright, and Mrs. Hampson, 
Mrs. Lucas had expressed her desire to become a 
Good Templar. (Here there was a tremendous 
burst of cheering, during which Mrs. Tucas rose 
and bowed to the audience.) Mr. Raper then 
called for a show of hands on the part of those 
who paid no taxes for intoxicating liquors, The 
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response was given by an enormous majority 
among great and exciting applause. ‘This,’ 
remarked Mr, Raper, “is a splendid Social Science 
result! The Chaneellor of the Exchequer takes 
twenty million pounds in taxes on intoxicating 
drinks, but here is a vast assembly which will 
not pay one fathing towards it !” 

In the previous week Sir John Coleridge had 
said, continued the speaker, that drunkenness was 
almost unknown in the upper classes. But on 
the very night the Liquor Bill was discussed for 
the first time, a member, who was tipsy, sat within 
a few feet of Sir John. Let Plymouth send a 
Good Femplar to represent its principles in the 
Lower House. 

After a few words from Brother Harper, Mrs; 
Lucas advanced to the front of the platform, and 
was received with rapturous and long-continued 
cheering. She said:—‘ This is the most glorious 
sight I have ever witnessed. I am delighted to 
be present here to-night. I shall tell them in 
Lancashire what I have seen here. But there is 
one thing I wish to tell you. If you support 
woman suffrage, that will bring your question on 
in the House sooner than anything clse (cheers). 
My brother, Jacob Bright, has told me that if 
women were electors, the Permissive Bill would 
be immediately carried (cheers). I do hope that 
all of you will assist us to get votes, so that we 
way by and by be able to assist you (cheers). I 
have decided to become a member of your lodge. 
(great cheering). When I was sixteen years of 
age I signed the pledge, but health obliged me 
sometimes to mitigate the rigor I should other- 
wise have observed in keeping to it, nevertheless, 
TI believe I now no longer need hesitate to stand 
firm (loud cheers). 

After the meeting a lodge was held at the 
Temperance-hall, and both Mrs. Lucas and Mr. 
Raper were initiated. 


ComALtnEs, sold by Chemists and Perfumers: 
2s. 6d. and 5s. per bottle. Curley & Co.(Limited) 
London.—See advertisement. page 575, 


Ir THERE ARE ANY LADIES who have not yet 
used the GurenriuLp Srarcn, they are respectfully 
solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow out 
the directions printed on every package, and if this 
is done they will say, like the Queen’s Laundress, 
it is the finest Starch they ever used. When you 
ask for GumnrieLp SrarcuH, see that you get it; 
as inferior kinds are often substituted for thé sake 
of an extra profit. Beware, therefore. of spurious 
imitations. 


From J. Hounsell, Esq., Surgeon, Bridport, 
Dorsetshire: “I consider Bunrer’s Nerving a 
specific for tooth-ache. Very severe cases under 
my care have found instantaneous and permanent 
relief. From E. Smith, Esq., Surgeon, Sherston, 
near Cirencester: ‘‘ I have tried Bunrrr’s Nervin 
in many cases of severe tooth-ache, and in every 
instance permanent relief has been obtained. 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 14d. per packet ; or post- 
free for 15 stamps from J. R. Cooper, Maidstone. 


Borwicx’s Cusrarp Powpzr is now used by all 
respeable families for making deli cious Custards 
and Blane Manges, and nothing can be more agree- 
ablo to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed Fruits. 
Sold by all corndealers in 1d. and 2d. packets, and 
6. dand 1s. tins, 


Breakrast.—Eprs’s CocoA.—GratEFuL AND 
Comrortinc.—‘ By a thorough knowledge of the 
natural laws which govern the operations of diges- 
tion and nutrition, and by a careful application of 
the fine properties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps 
has provided our breakfast tables with a delicately- 
flavoured beverage which may saye us many heavy 
doctor’s bills.” —Civié Service Gazette. Made 
simply with boiling water and milk. Tach packet 
is labelled—“ James Errsand Co., Homeopathic 
Chemists, London.” Also makers of Epvs’s Milky 
Cocoa (Cocoa and condensed Milk), 


Portrait albums arenow to befound on every drawing. 
room table. No article is more welcome asa gift, They 
were badly bound when first introduced, but are now 
gotup in the most perfect style, with leather joints, so 
as to last for years, at extraordinarily low prices for 50 
100, 300, or 400 portraits, by Parkins and Gotto, pur. 
veyors of fancy articles to H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, 
27and 28, Oxford.-street, London, W, 


Sprcotactes.—Of all the gifts which science has so 
freely lavished on humanity, perhaps there is none that 
ranks higher than the means afforded of assisting the 
natural vision. The value of Spectacles when properly 
adjusted cannot be overrated, for they enable us to 
pursue Our avocations, whether of duty or pleasure, with 
ease and comfort. From these observations it will be 
seen that the dangerous practice of wearing Spectacles 
purchased from those unacqniinted with lenses should 
be avoided. We recommend those requiring good 
spectacles, to try Mr. Bernard Davis, 430, Euston-road 
Optician to the Ophthalmic Institution, manufacturer of 
microscopes, magic lanterns, dissolving yiews, & from 
whom catalogues may be obtained, Pores 
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Description of our Illustrations. 


o-—-——— 
FANCY WORK. 

Fig. 1.—Child’s slipper to be braided on linen, 
cashmere, silk, or satin, with cotton silk or gold 
braid, white braid or coloured, or coloured on 
black. 

Fig. 2.— Maltese edging in tatting and 
crochet. Materials—W. Evans & Company’s 
Boars Head cotton, Nos. 1 and 14, H. Walker's 
24-inch shuttle and 14-inch mesh. Alsoa Penelope 


crochet hook, No. 3. With the above materials | 
the edging will measure in depth 3 inches. Ist | 
Vandyke ; Commence with filling the shuttle with | 


No. 1 cotton for the little cross in the centre, and 
for the Ist large oval form a loop and work six 
D, then 1 pearl and 2 D 6 times, 4 D and draw 
close; and for the second oyal, which is a small 
one, form a loop quite close to the last, and work 
as Ist oval. 4 oval: Commence quite close 
to the last, and work as second oval, forming 
when complete, 4 ovals, without any space to 
divide them. Fasten off at the back by knotting 
the ends neatly together. To border the cross 
take the crochet hook and No. 14 cotton and work 
* 2 d. through the Ist pearl of the Ist large oval, 
then 3 ch and 2d. through each of the next five 
pearl loops, 4ch and through the Ist pearl loop 
of the 2nd oval, work 1 d,1 ch, 2 tr,1 ch, 2 tr, 
1 ch, and1 d, 4 ch, and repeat from * once, and 
end with 4 ch, and one single on the Ist d c of 
the round, 2nd round—1 ch and through each of 
the next 2 loops of 3 ch work, 1d.,1 ch, 3 tr, Lch,1d¢ 
1 ch, and through the 8rd or centre loop of 3 ch, 
work, 1 d,lch, 2tr. And for the shamrock of 
the point work 9ch. Turn, miss 5 and | single 
on the 6th stitch to form a round loop. Cross 
the stem of 3, and through the loop of 6 ch, work 


3 ch, 4tr, 3ch,1de,3 ch, 4 tr, 3 ch, 1d, 3 ch, 
4tr3 ch, andlde, and 3 single on the 3 ch 
left for the stem. ‘Then 1 single on the top of the 
2nd tr, and through the same loop of 3 ch, work 
1 tr, 1 ch, andlde. And through each of the 
next 2 loops of 3 ch, work 1 dc,1 ch, 3 tr, 1 ch, 
andldc. Through the 4 ch, work 4 d c, then 
3 ch, for the 1st bar, turn, miss 5, and then work 
1 dc through the 6th stitch, leaving 2 ‘ch. 
Then 2 ch, and through the centre stitch of 
the little escalop on the small oval of the 
cross, work 1 d c, 1 ch, * *,3 tr, Lch,1 de, 
all these sketches through the same | tr, so form 
a small escallop over the other of the last round, 
8 chain for the 2nd bar and work as Ist bar. Then 
2 ch and 4 de, through the loop of 4 ch. Then 1 
ch, miss 2, and through each of the next 5 loops 
of 3ch, work 1d ¢,1 ch, 3 tr, 1 ch, and 1d ce, with 
1 ch between each little scallop. The 8 ch for the 
3rd bar, and work as second bar. Then 2 ch and 
through the centre sketch of the little escallop of 
the small oval, taking both sides of the stitch, work 
1dc,lch, 3tr,1 ch, and 1dc; and forthe 4th 
bar 8 de, and work as 3rd bar. Then 2 ch, and 
through the 4 ch,work 4 dc, then 1 single on the 
Ist stitch of the round and fasten off 
neatly at the back. 2nd pattern repeat as 
1st pattern tr * *in the 2nd round of it, then 1 tr 
join in the centre of the last little escallop of the 
Ist pattern. Then 19 ch, for the flower. Turn, 
miss 9, and work 1 single on the 10th stitch. Cross 
the stem of 9, and through the loop of 10 work 2 
dc, 5ch,join to the last of the escallops worked on 


the first pattern. 


work as Ist bar, then 2 ch,and 4 dc, through the 
| next loop of 4ch, 1 ch, miss 2, and through the 
‘next of the lst 5 loops of 8ch,1 dc, 1 ch, 2 treble, 
join to the loop of 10 ch, of the flower and through 
the same loop of 3 ch, work 1 tr, 1 ch, 1 dc, then 
through each of the next 4 loops of 3 ch, work 1 
de, Ich, 1 tr,1 ch, and 1 dc, with 1 ch, between to 


as second, 2 ch, and through the centre of 
the little escallop work 1 d, 1 ch, 3 tr, 1 ch,*and 1 
d., then 8ch for the 4th bar, and work as 3rd 
bar, 2 ch, 4d. through the 4 ch,1 single on the 
Ist stitch, and fasten off. Repeat as second 
pattern to the length required. For the edging 
of the Vandykes commence by working*, 1 d 
through the lst of the two escallops to the right of 
the shamrock on the Ist Vandyke, then ch for the 
| lst bar, turn, miss 5, and 1 single in the 6th 
| stitch, 2ch, and 1 tr through the centre of the 
2nd escallop, work a bar as directed for the first, 
| then 2chand 1d through the centre of the 1st 
division of the shamrock; work a bar, 2ch and 
| 1 d through the Ist long stitch of the 2nd 
division ; work a bar, 2 ch, and1d through the 
4th or last long stitch of the same division; 
| work a bar, 2 ch, and 1 d through the Ist long 
| stitch of 3rd division of the shamrock; work a 
bar, 2ch and 1,d through the last long stitch of 
the same division; work a bar, 2 ch,and 1 tr 
through the centre of the next escallop; work a 
bar, 2 ch, and 1 d. through the centre of the next 
escallcp; work a bar, 1 ch, and 1d through 
the lst bar of the escallop, 1 ch, 1 d through 
the bar of the next pattern or Vandyke; work 
a bar, 2 ch, and repeat from * to the end 
of the length, and fasten off. Then for the 
heading along the top, work 1 d. through 
the centre of the 2nd of the 5 escallops at the 
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top of the last vandyke, 4ch,1 d_ through the 
centre of the 2nd escallop, 4 ch, 1 d through the 
centre of the next *, then 7 ch and 1 d through 
the lst 4 ch of the flower, then 1 ch, and 1 d 
through each of the next 4 loops of 4 ch, 7 ch, and 
1 d through the centre of the escallop of the next 
pattern or vandyke,; 4 ch and 1 d. through the 
next escallop, 4 ch, and 1d through the centre 
of the next escallop. Repeat frcm * to the end, 
and fasten off. 


THE THEATRES, 


DRURY LANE. 

Never has the stage offered to the public a more 
glorious spectacle than Drury Lane has given 
_ birth to in Andrew Halliday’s Lady of the Lake. 
| Every praise is due to the talented author for the 
_ telling situations he has seized upon, the heroic 
| and poetical language he has employed, and the 
tact with which he occasionally adopts the words 
of Scott himself. Mr. Beverley surpasses himself 
in the exquisite scenery, and words can only fail 
to describe the beauty of the passing panorama as 
| Ellen Douglas is supposed to row the Knight of 
Snowdon along the shores of Loch Katrine. The 
acting is deserving of such excellent and gorgeous 
adjuncts. In the incantation scene the rising of the 
water-spirits in their lily boats, and the descent of 
the lovely myrmidons of the air is particularly 
beautiful. Miss Maria B. Jones as Ellen Douglas, 
is charming and graceful in her statuesque 


Then 5 ch, and through the loop | poses, on which the many pauses of the drama 


work 2dc, then 4 ch, and 1 dc, 5 times, 1 de, 10° draw a heavy tax. Miss Kathleen Irwin, a young 


ch, and 2 de,, And down the stem work 9 single, 


actress of high promise, personates Blanche of 


and through the same stitch as the last tr stitch Devon, the crazed maid, with a spirit, a pathos, 


work 2 tr, 1 ch, and 1 de, 8 ch, for second bar, and ' and a finish of manner, that render her appear- 
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decide them, then 8 ch, forthe 3rd bar and work | 


ance on the stage one of the most interesting 
episodes of the play, her youthful aspect and ten- 
der voice greatly enhancing her other powers as 
an actress. <A stage king is seldom more thana 
stately prop whereon to hang a gold spangled garb, 
but Mr. James Fernandez is a delightful and 
happy exception. As the Knight of Snowdon 
(James of Scotland’s incognito), he unites to a 
handsome and graceful person all the polished 
manners, the finished air, the je ne sais quo of a 
courtier. At first one would think him but acar- 
pet knight, a dallier with fair damsels, but, his 
courage once put to the test, he proves himself 
a chivalrous and yaliant soldier. A king every 
inch of him, and a noble one too. Matched 
side by side with the stalwart Rhoderic Dhu 
(Mr. H. Sinclair), he seems to dilate in contrast, 
and though more the Apollo than the Hercules, 
loses nothing by the comparison. When he 
ascends his throne, he grasps easily the assumption 
of the king, without losing a jot of the urbanity 
of the knight. Mr. H. Sinclair plays the outlawed 
chief with power and force. Mr. J. Dewhurst 
(the Earl of Douglas) looks the noble in adversity 
to the life. In fact there is not a jarring element 
in the whole drama, which, seeing it.is announced 
as @ “musical ”’ one, is as it ought to be. For the 
plot, we bid such of our readers as have forgotten it, 
read the exquisite poem—the jem of Scott’s lyrical 
genius, again; it will be time not ill-spent. 
Those who miss seeing The Lady of the Lake,” 
will miss one of the sights of London, and one that 
will be a topic of the day. Mr. F. B. Chatterton 
deserves a vote of thanks for the discernment he 
has exhibited in his choice of both composition and 
rtists, and the courage that marks such a very 
‘pirited and costly an enterprise, The theatre is, 
Sand cannot fail to be crowded. 
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The lever des” rideauw is Phebus’ Fiz, by the 
Vokes family, who are yery warmly received by 
the audience on their return from a successful 
“ starring ” at the antipodes. 
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HortLoway’s Prris.—Bilious Complaints and irregu. 
larities of the system, produced by depraved, or over 
abundant bile, can always be corrected by a few doses 
of these inestimable Pills, which are everywhere 
admired for their rare combination of mildness and 
power ; for though they conquer with ease and rapidity 
the most obstinate disease, they never weaken the 
stomach, or necessitate any interruption of ordinary 
duties or amusements. On the contrary they increase 
the appetite, strengthen the organs of digestion, give 
increased energy and life to all the animal functions, 
and fit both hand and brain for fresh exertions. The 
sick and enfeebled may by a single trial, speedily dis 
cover what a happy revolution these pills have the power 
to effect in the human system. 
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Tur Lapy’s Own Paper is published at 2 & 3, 
Shoe-lane, Fleet-street. It may also be obtained at the 
Railway Stations, and of the Newsagents throughout the 
United Kingdom. In the event of any difficulty copies 
will bo sent direct fromthe Office, upon the receipt, 
P,O.0., costing 1d., at the following rates ; — 
One Year, Monthly Parts, post free ...... 8s. 6d. 

5 Weekly Numbers ,, ...... 63. 6d. 
Half-year ” ” sichentoBscods 
Quarter 


Back NUMBERS AND Parts,—Where difficulty 
is experienced in procuring pack numpBrErRs, the Pub- 
lisher will send them, post free, upon the receipt of 
stamps ;_ Thirty-three numbers are published, at one. 
penny ; they will be sent to any address for Thirty-three 
stamps. Five parts are published; they will be sent 
post free, upon the receipt of stamps tojtho amount of 
the selling price, 
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LITLEMEESTH ALB 


“UN BREAKABLE” 
CORSET = BUSKS 


THOMSONS NOVELTIES for the AUTUMN are ready, and can be had at all first-class Retailers, 
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ASK YOUR 


CHEMIST FOR 


The PimpleRemover, Baldwin's TarSoap 
THE PUREST SKIN SOAP IN USE. 


An adjunct to the Toilette, a ene ea age Shaver, and a Companion 
fe) e Bath. 
REMOVES SMALL-POX MARKS, ROUGHNESS, REDNESS, FRECKLES, AND OTHER 
SKIN DISCOLORATIONS AND ERUPTIONS. ° 
3d. per tablet, post free, 5stamps; 3 tablets 14 stamps; one dozen, 
carriage free, P.O.O: 3s. 


Be not put off with perfumed imitations. 


BALDWIN & C0., 77, Walworth Read, London, S.E. 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE GENTLIER SEX. 


C. GEE TAYLOR’S 


FEMALE PILLS, 


PRICE 133d, PER BOX, WITH DIRECTIONS FOR US#. 

These Tills are a very excellent medicine especially adapted to the Female Constitution, cither in early or mature 
life ; they contain no Calomel, or anything injurious, Females of any age, and under any circumstances, may take 
them with the utmost safety, they regulate the two once etd aS papuicularly recommended to be used at the 

itical period of life, as well as for young ladies who need the test of medieine. 
th a : STRIKING TESTIMONTA L. 


My dear Sir, 


Pewsey, Wilts, May, 1872. 


For more than a year I suffered with a severe pain in the back and every part of my hody, with indications of 
Dropsy and other complaints. The Doctor told me that no medical man could cure me. On hearing this I began 
to take C. Gee Taylor’s Female Pills, and by taking them sometime I am completely cured. Mary Brewer. 

C. Gee Teylor’s Female Pils may be obtained of all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. Should there be any 
difficulty, send 14stamps to the Proprietor, Mr. Arthnr Ballard, Chemist, M, P. 8,, Furingdon, Berks, and he will 


send them immediately free by post. 


ISS = 


EGETABLE ROUGE being perfectly harm. 
less to the most delicate skin isused by thousands 
both for the lips and face; it defies detection, and does 


not rub off. Forwarded by post tor 30 stamps, sample,7 
stamps. Mrs. G. Hall, 4, Spring-gardens, London. 


| Sa HAIR RESTORER. — 
LOCKYER’s SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER is 
guaranteed to restore grey hair to its former colour in a 
few days. Quite harmless. Large bottles, 1s, 6d.; 
cases of three for country, 54 stamps. Pecpper, 237, 
Tottenham-court-road, London, and all Chemists. 


ORNS, BUNIONS, aud ENLARGED TOE 

' JOINTS.—The pain is instantly relieved and com- 
plete cure effected hy Dellar’s Corn and Bunion Plasters. 
Sold by all Chemists, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 94, per box; J. 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham.court-road, London, By post 
14 stamps. 


EAFNESS, Noises in the Kars and Head.— 
Dellar’s Essence for Deafness is an. Extraorjinary 
2emedy—it always Relieves, and generally Cures, It is 
quite harmless. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d. each, by J. 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, and all 
Chemists; post free, 18 stamps. 


eee 
rexHeE ENAMEL of the TEETH.—By using 

Cracroft’s Areca Nat Tooth Paste, this Delicate 
Coating becomes Sound, White, and Polished as ane 
Finest Ivory. Sold in Pots, 1s, and 2s. 6d. each, by i 
Pepper, 237, Tottenham-court-road, London, and a 
Chemists. 


Chemists. 
EALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY.— 
PEPPER’S QUININE and IRON TONIC 
Strengthens the Nerves, Increases the quantity of the 
Blood, promotes Appetite, improves Weak Digestion, 
animates the Spirits, and thoroughly Recruits the Health. 
Bottles (32 doses), 4s. 6d. Next size, ils. Stone Jars, 
22s. é J. Pepper, 237, Tottenham-covrt-road, J.ondon, 
and all Chemists. 


NVALID LADIES in REDUCED CIRCUM.- 
STANCES may obtain, in the NEW WING of the 
HOSPITAL for WOMEN, Soho-square, for One Guinea 
a Week, the advantages of Hospital Treatment and 
Nursing, combined with the Comforts of Home. Patients 
may in some cases be accompanied by a female friend. 
Full particulars and admisnsiop apers may be obtained 


by application to HENRY B. INGRAM, Secretory, 


LEFT OFF CLOTHES. 


MRS. EMANUEL, 
3, TACHBROOK STREET, BELGRAVE 
ROAD, PIMLICO, 8.W. 


RS. E. is the largest buyer in the trade 

f for all kinds of ladies and gentlemen’s ba 
apparel, comprising silks, satins, velvets, ayers 8 
other dresses ; gents uniforms ; old point laces, trinke p 
old china, or any miscellaneous property. All aed 
sent from town and country SHALL RECEIVE IMME 
DIATE ATTENTION. P.O,0. sent by recurn of post. 


Ladies waited upon at their own residence, at any time — 


or distan Tis. B. bas always a large QUANTITY OF 


THE ABOVE ON HAND. 
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SKIN DISEASES. 
AKHURST’S GOLDEN LOTION 


Positively Cures SCURVY, RINGWORM, ITCH. RED. 
NESS,PIMPLUS, BLOTCHES, ERUPTIONS, ECZEMA, 
and eyery form of skin disease with absolute and unfail- 
ing certainty. It is not poisonous or in the slightest 
degree injurious to the Hair or Skin. Testimonials and 
Directions accompany each bottle. 2s. 9d. and 4s. @d. 
per Bottle, large size 11s. Of Chemists EVERYWHERE; 
ur direct from the Proprietors, W. E. AKHURST and 
CO., Manufacturing Chemists and Merchants, 8, Lamb’s 
Coriduit-street, London, W.C. 


ij OUND SHOULDERS, STOOPING 

HABITS, AND DEFORMITIES PREVENTED 
and CURED by DR. CHANDLER’S IMPROVED CHEST 
EXPANDING BRACES, for both sexes, of all ages. 
They strengthen the voice and lungs, relieve indigestion, 
tnd are especi?lly recommended to children for assisting 
the growth, and for promoting health and symmetry of 
figure. Price 10s. 6d. 


ay GICAL BELTS, and appliances of every descrip. 


tion, with all the latest improvements, and of the best 
quality, at considerably reduced prices. Illustrated 
catalogues forwarded. 
CHANDLER AND CO., 
Surgical Mechanicians, 66, Berners-street, Oxford. 
street, W. 


ENS! PENS! PENS! 
Try H. L. MORGAN’S BANK of ENGLAND 
PENS, same used in the Bank of England. One Pen 
warranted to last a month. To be ha: of all Stationers 
orofH.L. Morgan, 43, Allen’s-buildings, Leonard-street, 
Finsbury. 


produces that great feminine charm—a beautiful 
complexion, with a perfectly clear, smooth skin, To 
those afflicted by cutaneous disorders, however severe, 
this purifier is a safe, certain, and instant cure—for 
young children, especially—when all other applications 
have failed, as well as for adults. To those ladies who, 
more particularly at this period of the year, are subject 
to skin disfigurements, this invaluable botanical extract 
is the greatest boon ever offered. Such is its surprising 
efficacy that to those arrived at the meridan of life it 
imparts all the freshnessand bloom of early womanhood ; 
whilst to the perfect safety of its use the medical faculty 
will amply testify. For this most agreeable, invigorating 
preparation, long the ancestral secret of a lady celebrated 
for her great personal beauty, apply confidentially, by 
letter only, to “ Mrs. 8S. J, M.,’’ 24, Old Cavendish-street, 
Ww. 


TRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effece 
tive remedy for indigestion,bilious and liver complaints, 
sick headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, 
spasms, and all disorders of the stomach and bowels, or, 
where an occasional aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. . 

For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, 
nervous affections, blotches, piraples, and sallowness of 
the skin, and give a healthy bloom to the complexion, 

Sold by medicine vendors, price 1s. 1d. and 2s. 9d. per 


box. 


))LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, SUR- 


"“HE’S PERSIAN BALM 
QUICKLY PREVENTS 
THE HAIR FROM FALLING OFF, 
OR LOSING ITS BEAUrY, AND 
RESTORES GREY HAIR TO I'TS NATURAL 
COLOUR 
WITHOUT STAINING THE SKIN. 
Sold by the Proprietor, 
JOHN LEE, Chemist, Yarmouth, and most 
chemists. 
21s., 10s. 6d., 5s. 6d. 
See Beeton’s All About Everything, 1871, p. 264. 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 
f PERO BURDOCK PILLS 


Overcome the Worst Forms of Diseases, and the Foulest 
State ofthe Blood, Stomach, Liver, and Kidneys; they 
go to the core of every disease where no other Medicine 
has power to reach. 

The GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER cures the following 
complaints :—Indigestion, or wind in the stomach or 
bowels, giddiness in the head, dimness of sight, weak 
or sore eyes, loss of memory, palpitation of the heart, 
liver and bilious obstructions, asthma, or tightness in 
the chest, rheumatics, lumbigo, piles, gravel, pains in 
the back, scurvy, bad legs, bad breast, sore throat 
sore heads, and sores of all descviptions, burns, wounds 
or white swelling, scrofnla, or king’s evil, gatherings. 
tumours or cancers, pimples and blotches on tue face 
and body, swelled feet or legs, scabs and itch, erysipelas, 
jaundice, and dropsy, and fevers of all kinds. Thess 
pills clear the blood from all impure matter, from what- 
ever cause arising, 

In boxes at Is. 13, each, Sold by most chemists, or 
rons the Establishment, 34, HIGH STREET, SWAN- 
HHA. 1 
Wholesale Agents—Barclay and Sons, 29 Farringdon- 
Street, London; and Messrs. W. Sutton and Co., 10, 
Bow-churchyard, London, 

TESTIMONIAL TO Mr. THOMPSON. 
: Admington, Glo’stershire, May 22, 1871. 

Sir,—Your Burdock Pills have done me much good. 
I was suffering from palpitation of the heart, with a full 
and painful sensation about the chest and stomach, a 
feeling as though I was choking, with a great swelling 
in the bowels, a pain across the back, no appetite, a 
very bad taste in the mouth. I tried doctors and all the 
pi'ls and medicine advertised, and they done me no good. 
I still got weaker, and more nervous, and I was afraid 
to go to bed, such a dread and palpitation of the heart. 
At last I saw your advertisement, the Great Blood 
Purifier, Thompson’s Burdock Pills, and as my uncle 
was a doctor, and often said that Burdock was worth a 
guinea a grain for strengthen'ng the blaod I thought I 
would try them, and the first dose that I took removed a 
large quantity of black matter, like decayed liver, and 
the pain in my back and bowels was removed. All tha 
doctors I consulted told me my liver was diseased. I 
suppose the pills were carrying it off from tke system. 
I had only taken one box, when I could eat, drink, and 
sleep. I seem to have new blood and liver, also new 
life. Yours truly, G.M. 

P.S'—I had great giddiness in the head, but I am 
thankful to say it is also gone. 


GLENFIELD STARCH 


is the only kind used in her Majesty’s Laundry. If there 
are any Ladies who have not yet used the GLENFIELD 
STARCH, they are respectfully solicited to give it a 
trial, and carefully follow out the directions printed on 
every package, and if this is done, they will say, like the 
Queen’s Laundress, it is the finest STARCH they ever 
used. When you ask for GLENFIELD STARCH, see 
that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted 
for the sake of extra profit. Beware therefore o 
purious imitations. 


qn EITHER SEX.—A speedy, safe, und 
pleasant way of realising a few shillings daily, not 
interfering in any way with present occupation. Samples 
and particulars, 9 stamps. Not approved of, the money 
immediately returned. 
Messrs, WESTBURY and CO., Birmingham, 


THE LADY DENTIST. 


iy PS HARDINGH, 40, New North-road 

Hoxton. Incorrodible Artificial Teeth on gold 
platina, silver, or vuleanite, made and repaired at less 
charges than men dentists, A tooth, 3s. 6d.; best, 5s. ¢ 
set £1 to £10. Painless system. ‘l'oothache instantly 
cured without extraction. Stopping and scaling, See 
estimoni als. 


BEST FOOD FOR INFANTS 

** Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.”’— 
Dr. H. Barxzr on Right Foods. ‘ The infant Prince 
thrives upon if as a Prince should.’”’—Social Sc:ence 
Review. ‘Highly nourishing and easily digested.’’— 
Dr, Hassatu. : ° 

No boiling or straining required. 
Tins, ls., 2s., 58., and 10s. 
Prepared by SAVOURY and MOORE Now Bond.street, 
London. 

Procurable of all Italian Warehousemen and chemists, 


HOUSEH FURNISHING. 


WM. WAI 


£30,000 worth of Furniture, Carpets, Bedsteads, 


CARPETS. 
CARPETS. 


GUARANTEED 


CARPETS. | Vacn 


EVER OFFERED. 


S NOW SHOWING 


Bedding, Upholstery, &c., 


Suitable for any class of house, at prices never before offered, All goods warranted, paeked 


and delivered free to any railway station 


131 40 139; NEWINGTON BUTTS. 
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JOHN GOSNELL & C0.’S CHERRY TOOTH PASTE 


is greatly superior to any tooth powder, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects the ename] 
from decay, and imparts a pleasing fragrance to the breath. Price 1s. 6d. per pot. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S PATENT TRICHO-SARON, or newly 
invented HAIR BRUSH, the peculiar mechanical construction of which accomplishes the two 
operations of cleaning and polishing simultaneously, 


TOHN GOSNELL & CO”’S MOELLINE, GOLDEN OIL, LA 


NOBLESSE POMADE, MAUASSAR OIL, &c., for the Hair. 
JOHN GOSNELL & CO.'S TOILET AND NURSERY POWD2R. 


Celebrated for its purify and exquisite fragrance, 
To be had of all Perfumers and Chemists throughout the Kingdom, and at the Manufactory, Angel Passage, 93, 
Upper Thames-street, London. 


cr RE 


Superfluous Hair Removed in a few minutes, without Injury 
to the Most Delicate Skin. 


Fifteen years trial has proved the efficacy of this preparation for the immediate removal and _de- 
stroying superfluous hair on the face, arms, and neck, without the least pain or injury to the skin. 
Price 3s, 6d. and ds. A sealed packet sent free, with directions for use, to any address, on receipt 
of 6d. extra, money order or stamps. 

Numerous Testimonials can be scen (if required) as to its efficacy. 


HAIR CURLING FLUID. 


Fifteen years’ trial has proved the efficacy of this Fluidas a certain preparation for Curling Ladies 
and Gentlemen’s Hair ; it improves and beautifies the Human Hair, and is natural in its effect, 
price 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., family bottles, 10s. 6d. 


LUXURIANT HAIR, EYESROWS, AND WHISKERS, 


Produced na few weeks, by the use of the WELL-KNOWN HAIR PRODUCER, price 7s. 6d. 
: and 10s. 6d. sent free, with directions. 
The above preparations are prepared solely by JOHN BLAKE, 17, Stafford Street, High Street, 
Peckham, London, 


Electro-Plate and Cutlery for Table use, all through alike, 
with a strong coating of Pure Silver, — 


Table Forks and Spoons full size, 24s. per doz. Second size, 16s. 6d. per doz. Tea Spoons, 9s. 6d 
per doz. White Handle Dinner Knives, 12s, per doz. Second Size, 9s. 6d. per doz. Carvers, 
4s. Gd. pair. Tea and Coffee Services, 35s. set. Fish Eating Knives, 35s. doz., in Box. Cruet 
Stands, 10s. 6d. Biscuit Boxes, 10s. Gd. Egg-stands, 15s. Toastracks, 53. Plated Dessert 
Knives and Forks, 35s., dozen pair, in Box. Liquor Stands, 25s. Entree Dishes (form 8)-4/. 4s. 
Revolving Bacon Dishes, 55s. Butter Dishes, 5s. 

. OLD SILVER BOUGHT OR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE. 


28.CHEAPSIDE. 


SEWING WMWACHINES. 


DAVIS and Co.’s return of sales exceeds any of the existing companies, they 
a haying the largest manufactory in England, and make every description, offering 


INSTRUCTION FREE: 
ONE MONTH’S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. WEEKLY PAYMENTS, 
THREE YEARS’ GUARANTEE; 


MACHINES BY OTHER MAKERS TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 
A LARGE AND VARIED STOCK TO SELECT FROM. 


£ 8. 
DAVIS’S SUPERIOR CIRCULAR-FEED MACHINES ae from 5 0 
LANCASHIRE 0... nts ace NE hee xt ne » 410 


EXCELSIORS ... ate 17 at aed vas ace < 
WUEELER AND WILSON’S 3 ..g sateen wee : 8110 
SINGER’S Retin Ste Stree ey Fae er eee 
HOW'S 60 nse oa ers ; 
JONE’S... ay tee ar : ct 4 ; 
THOMAS’S el EE Me ee St SASL BARS seme S}10 
WILOOX#AND GIBB’S) ciit.cdareat feet GS 228. 45 tl 
FAMILY MACHINES Fae tr Ol ae aS,  aee 
HAND MACHINES .. .. « = sj) 120 


THE ONLY HOUSE IN THE TRADE THAT SUPPLY EVERY DESCRIPTION ON EASY 
TERMS. 


’3 celebrated PERIOD MACHINE, for Dressmakers and Domestic Work, with all accessories, only £5 10s. 
DANIE Ec Repairs by skilled ‘mechanics. Castings and fittings for the trade, : 


§, DAVIS and Co., Period House, Borough (near St. George’s Church), and 8> 
; ckney-road, London. 


Metropolitan Drinking Fountain & Cattle Trough Association, 


1, SHORTER’S COURT, THROGMORTON STREET, 
LONDON, E.c. 


PRESIDENT :— 
The Most Hon. the MARQUIS OF WESTMINSTER, K,G, 
CHarrMAN oF ComMITrER :— 
SAMUEL GURNEY, Esa. 

Supported entirely by voluntary contributions. Cheques and P.O.O. (payable at the General 
Office), to be crossed “Ransom and Co.” Communications to be addressed to the * Secre- 
tary,” at the office of the Association, 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS ARE EARNESTLY SOLICITED: 


OLOURED SORAPS for FOLDING 

ECREENS and SCRAP BOOKS.—Immense stock, 

1,500 different sheets or sets to choose from. Abbiveviate t 

list post free. Coloured seraps for children, a set of 100 

different subjects, post free for 23.14. in stamps.—JOILIN 
Ji RRARD, 172, Vieet-street, Loudon. 


R. PARIS’S NERVOUS RESTORA- 
TIVE LOZPNGES, for imparting tone aad 
energy to the nervous system. Pleasant to the taste, 
and possessing highiy reanimating properties, they wil. 
be found an invaluable remedy in all eases of debility, 
nervousness, depression of spirits, trembling of the 
limbs, palpitation of the heart, &c., restoring health, 
strength, and vigour in a few weeks.—Sold in boxes at 
4s, 6d,, 15s., and 323.3 by port 4s. Sd., 15s 4d., and 353., 
by E, Clever, 63, Oxford-street, London; and Westm4- 
cott, 17, Market-street, Manchester. 


LOOK 'tO YOUR TEETH, 


M R. FRANCOIS, — Surgeon- 
Dentist, continues to SUPPLY his celebrated 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, on vulcanised base, at® 3 a tooth 
and £2s 10s. a set. These teeth are more natural, comfort. 
able, and durable than any yet produced, and are self 
adhesiye. — 42, Judd-street, near King’s - cross -road 
Euston-square,—Consultation Free. ; 


TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 


i\ ‘ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZSNGE tor the Throat and Weakness of the 
Voice.—These Lozenges strengthen and produce a 


Charming Voice oi silvery bell-like clearness, improve * 


sustain, and increase the power and compass of th 
Voice, stop its decline, and impart elasticity to the vocal 
chords. Upwards of 5,000 testimonials, ‘he followin ¢ 
tell their own tale:—CurisTINE Niusson writes :-—" [ 
find your Lozenges most excellent for the throat und 
voice.”? Jenny Lino :—‘‘ I confirm the testimony already 
so general in favour of your Voice Lozenzes.” Loutsa 
Pynr :— I have benefitted much from the use of them,”? 
Mrs. German Rrep:—“I find they give an exquisite 
clearness to the voice,’ ArcHBisnop Mannina :—*I 
approve very highly of them.”? Kev. CoarLEes GorpoN 
Cummin@ DunBAR writes :—-* They certaialy give clear. 
ness to the throat and meilowness to the voice.” Sir 
Micnarn Costa:—‘‘l am glad to give my testimonial 
to their eflicacy.’ Hxrer ‘Tnropor WacuteEL, Court 
Singer to the King of Prussia, writes, Juue 4th, 1870 ;— 
*¢ Your excellent Lozenges are the best to clear ihe voice 
and clean the throat from phlegm.” Sold by Chemists, 
in boxes, 6d., 1s., and 2s, 6d., or from MILES DOUGHTY, 
Chemist, 26 and 27, BuackFrians-ROAD, Lonpon. Post 
free tur 7, 14, or 33 stamps. 


AINE Flavoured Strong BEEF TRA, at 
about 2id. a pint. Ask for LIEBI@ COM. 
PANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT, requiring Baron Liebig, 
the Inventor’s, Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of its genuineness, 
Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &e. 


NATURE'S PERFECT REMEDY FOR ALL 
KINDS OF WORMS. 


\ JILLIAMS’S (PONTARDAWE) WORM 
LOZENGES, 
(Prepared from the original receipt), 

Have been considered tor nearly 20 years by the pro- 
fession and the public generally, the only unfailing 
remedy for expeliing Worms from the human system, 
surpassing by far all the once celebrated Indian and 
African remedies, and there is nothing on medical 
record to compare with the effects of WILLIAMS’S 
(PONTARDAWIK) WORM LOZENGES on Worms, as 
testified by thousands of testimonials! They also 
strengthen the system and purify the blood, which make 
them inyaluable in fevers, relaxation of the bowels, con. 
vulsions, and measles, Being prepared from plants 
innocent to the most delicate child, they can be 
administered with perfect safety to children of all ages. 

The following symptoms vary according to the kinds 
of Worms and the train of evils caused by them:— 
Variable appetite, fostid breath, acid eructation, pains in 
the stomach and head, grinding of teeth during sleep, 
picking of the nse, paleness of the countenance, hard= 
ness and fulness of the belly,slimy stool, with oecasional 
griping pains, more particulary abont the navel, short 
dry congh, and emacation of the body, often mistaken 
for decline, slow fever and irregular pulse, sometimes 
ccmyalsive fits, often causing sudden death, and heat 
aid itching about the anus, which often causes them to 
be mistaken for piles, 

Sold aé 133d., and 2s. 2d. per box, by most Chemists 
by post for 14 or 34 stamps, trom the sole manufacturer, 
JOHN DAVIES, CHEMIST, SWANSEA, 

Caution.—None are genuine unless they bear=he In 
ventor’s Signature on the Wrapper around eath box 
and the words, ‘‘ Williams’s Worm Lozenges’’ on the 
Government stamp. Full directions with each box, 


ADIES.—Have you any stains on your table 

linen or other white fabrics? If so, get a bottle 

ot C. VIEL’S PATENT STAIN-REMOVING FLUID, 

Sold at the oilshops, in bottles, 6d., 1s., and 1s, 6d.— 
Depot, 162, Pentonvil'e-road, King’s-cross, 


CoMAuinE Resrorer for Grey Hair 
&c., 28. 6d. and 5s., enlarged sizes 
Quality, quantity, and price unrivalled 

No PrERson who has once used Coma- 
line Gloss will be afterwards satisfied 
with pomades, hair creams, or washes, 

For Grey Harr, &c., Comaline Re- 
storer is absolutely certain, and, unlike 
others, it causes the hair to curl perfectly. 

CoMALINE in new patterned stoppered 
bottles, neat, convenient, and much 
larger and cheaper than all rivals, 

In ALL REspEcoTs Comaline Restorer 
for Grey Hair, &c., 1s at least one-third 
cheaper than any rival articles, 

ComaLINE Restorer for Grey Hair 
Baldness, &c. Safe to use, certain to 
act. Curley and Co., limited. 

CoMALINE ReEsroreR for grey, thin, 
weak, faling or fading hair, baldness 
and dandriff. Sold by chemists. 

Batpnxss PREVENTED and failen har 
renewed with greatly incrreased luxui- 
ance by the ue of Comaline Re“torer , 


i 


‘LEY AND CO 
CELEBRATED 


. 


OMALINE. 
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Just published, price 2s, 6d. 
N the CURABILITY of CANCER. 
and its (Painless) Medical Treatment without 
Surgical Operation; Enlarged by an account of the Cures 


effected in England. © 
By Dr. G. VON SCHMITT. 


London: Wyman and Re 74, Great Queen-street, 


Se 
By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 


SO ae 
Morrison’s Archimedian Hem-Folder 
FOR 

THE SEWING-MACHINE AND THE FINGER. - 

Manufactured solely by JOSEPH GILLOTT, Metallic 
Pen Maker to the Queen, Victoria Works, Graham-street, 
Pirmingham Drawings and particulars forwarded on 
application. 


COMFORT IN THE WEAR OF GLOVES. 
HE PATENT “SOLITAIRE” GLOVE 


CLASPS.—By these useful and ornamental new 
> fasteners the glove is more 
readily fastened and unfas- 
tened than the ordinary 
methods. They prevent un- 
due stretch, and are the 
desideratum for gloves 
being too small or tight at 
thin wrist, at which point 
they form an elegant and 
Back. most appropriate ornament, 

A sample sent on receipt of thirteen stamps by the 
patentee, D, A. COOPER, Goldsmith, 20, The Cross, Wor- 


cester. 
N.B.—Prices : In gilt, 1s. and 1s. 6d.; enamels, 2s., 


2s, 6d.,and 3s.; silver, plain, 3sr6d.; ditto engraved, 4s. ; 
ditto, with enamels, 5s.; gold fronts, 10s. ; all gold, 
12s. 6d, to 25s. ; ditto, with jewels, £2 2s. to £10 10s. the 
pair. 


YE! DYE!! DYE!!! Any one can use 
them, A sixpenny bottle of Magenta or Violet 
will dye 20 yards of Ribbon in ten minutes. Ask for 


JUDSON’S SIMPLE DYES, 


1 


Magenta Green Canary Purple Manve 
Orange Cerise Blue Violet Crimson 
Black Pink Scarlet Brown Lavender 


Price Sixpence per bottle. — ‘ 

These Dyes will be found useful for Dyeing articles of 
Woollen or Silk manufacture; also, Feathers, Fibres, 
Grasses, Seaweed, Ivory, Bone, Wood, Willow, Shavings, 
Paper; for tinting Photographs, ard for Diumating. 
May be had of Chemists. 


CHEAP SILKS. 
ie Black and Coloured Glaces and Groo 


Grains, 20 inch, from Is. 113d., 24 inch ditto from 
2s. 113d. to 8s. 1d. DRESS SATINS in black, white, 
and ail leading colours, from 1s. 43d, 20 inch rich 
ditto, 1s. 114d., 2s. 43d., 2s. 113d. All 50 per cent. 
uuder value. Patterns free. 8. LEWIS and Co., 
Wholesale and Retail Silk Mercers, Holborn Bars, and 


Castle-street, Holborn. 
ORWIOCK’S 
AKING POWDER 
AS BEEN AWARDED 

4k GOLD MEDALS 

oO its SUPERORITY over all others, 


AKES Breap, Pastry, Puppinas,&c, 
] [ee and WHOLESOME. 


See in 1d. and 2d, PACKETS. 
Fas 6d. and ls. PATENT BOXES. | 


TO PERSONS IN DEBT. 4<:'\} 


M R, MARSHALL, of.12, HATTON: 
GARDEN, Established 1830, fovea BE 
obtains for Embarrassed Debtors 
(in town or country) < 
AN ENTIRE RELEASE FROM ALL DEBTS, 
without bankruptcy, publicity, or suspension of business 
Charges very moderate,payable by instalments. 
CONSULTATION FREE. 


. 


NZ 


, 


Post free, Six Stamps. 
EALTH AND ITS ATTAINMENT. 
ADDRESSED TO INVALIDS 
Suffering from Consumption, Indigestion, Depression of 
Spirits, Confusion, Blushing, Groundless Fears, Liver 
and Stomach Ailments: with simple means for the 
permanent removal thereof. 
C. HARRISON, 11, Charlotte-street, Bloomsbury, 
London, E.C. 


bar BES rORIFIER of the BLOQD.— 
SARSAPARILLA and IODIDE of POTASH 
PILLS, effectually purifying the blood and strengthen- 
ing the constitution. They remove pimples from th, 
head and face, boils, blotches on the skin, scurvy 
scorbutic eruptions, and all o%her affections of the 
skin and glands, from whatever cause arising. 2s. 9d 
per box ; sent by post for stamps. T. BRADLEY 33, 
ond-street , Brighton. 


patna ie Att at ee 

R. BRADLEY’S FEMALE PILLS.—To be taken 

in all Female Complaints, removing all irregulari- 

ties and obstructions of the Female System. 28. 9d. 

and 48- 6d per box; sent by post for stamps. T. BRAD- 

LEY, 33, Bond-sirect, Brighton, Female mixture 
2 od, per bottle, 


HENRY GLAVE’S 


GIGANTIC STOCK OF E 
CLAN TARTAN be iret ees DRESSES. 
NEW TWILL’D CHAMBRAYS at 53d. a yard. 
PERSIAN CORDS, choice plain colours, 83d. a yard. 


ALSO A MAGNIFICENT NEW STOCK OF 
RICH FRENCH SATIN CLOTHS, at 1s: 24d. a yard. 
REAL ROUBAIX WOOL REPS, at 1s. 63d. a yard. 
FINE FRENCH MERINOS, at 1s. 44d. a yard. 
In every new shade of the finest French Colours. Patterns Free. ' 


HHNRY GLAVE, 


534, 535, 536, 5387, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


[ECONOMY IN MOURNING. | 


BLACK CRAPE CLOTHS at 1s. 04d. 
BLACK SATIN CLOTHS at Is, 24d. 
BLACK FRENCH POPLINES at Is. 43d. 
BLACK WOOL REPS at 1s. 63d. 
BLACK SILK REPS at 2s. 114d. 
BLACK VELVETEENS at Is. 112d. 


BLACK ALPACAS at 6d. a yard. 
BLACK FRENCH TWILLS at 73d. 
BLACK BARATHEAS at 1s. 04d. 
BLACK RUSSELL CORDS at 93d. 
BLACK PERSIAN CORDS at 103d. 
BLACK VICTORIA CORDS at 93d. 
BLACK PURE ALPACAS at ls. 03d. BLACK CRAPES at Is. 04d. 
BLACK FRENCH MERINOS at 1s. 63d. BLACK SILK VELVETS at 8s. 11d. 


PATTERNS FREE. 


HENRY GLAVE, 
534, 585, §86, 537, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON WC. 


GOOD NEWS FOR THE DEAF! ‘ 
ORCHARDS CURE FOR DEAFNESS, 


Ce a her et BE re ates eepeprepeeenhe 
ontains nothing which can possibly injure the Ear. Price 134d. per bottle; free, -by post for 15 stamps, 
GratiryInG Curr.—Thomas Lockyer says :—‘f About three months Mee I was a def ue I could tee nar St. 
Thomas’ bells (a very powerful peal) as I walked through the churchyard, and as to going to church it was no 
good at all, for I could not hear a word. After using two bottles of ‘Orchard’s Cure for Deafness’ I was quite 
restored, and last Sunday heard every word at church.—Salisbury, June 27, 1870.’’ 
Many other Testimonials have been received. 
Prepared by KE. J. ORCHARD, CHEMIST, SALISBURY. 

Any Chemist not having it in stock will procure it without difficulty from the London Wholesale Agents, Bar clay 

Edwards, Sutton, and Sanger, i 


CHOICE PERFUMERY AND ELEGANT NOVELTIES. 


IHLANG-IHLANG, VANDA, HENNA, JOCKEY CLUB, VIOLET, TEA, COFFEE, and oth 
sweet perfumes, from 2s. 6d.; three in a pretty box for 7s. 
RIMMEL’S GLYCERINE SOAP, 6d. and 1s. Pellucid do, 18. 
RIMMEL’S far-famed TOILET VINEGAR, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 5s. Violet Water, 3s, 6d. Toilet 
RIMMEL 3 AO Seas fragrant, 2s. 6d. 
M) ENTINE, for whitening the Teeth and sweetening the Breath, 2s, 6d. 
RIMMEL’S STIMULUS for promoting the growth of the hair, 2s. 6a ’ 
RIMMEW’S VIOLET-SCENTED OATMEAL, for softening the hands, 6d. 
RIMMEL’S PERLINE, a perfectly innocuous white, in packets 1s., and boxes, 2s. 6d. 
RR eee ee prow we Sorspleion in packets:1s., boxes 2s. 6d, 
TINE, a refined Toilet Powder, imparting to the ski i i 
and velvet-like texture, 1s. 6d., with Puff 2s. 6d. gene SN Ne lia 
eat NEW Hehe ete Ls, a FOUNTAINS (Storer’s Patent) can be kept 
playing perpetually, an’ are the most ingenious and simple ever devised. Pri x 
Illustrated List on application, : 2 Sars eee 


EUGENE RIMMEL, 

PERFUMER TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, a 
96, Strand; 128, Regent-street; and 24, Cornhill, London. 76, King’s-road, 
Brighton, 17, Boulevard des Italiens, Paris. 


RIMMEL’S 


Oe 


EGONOMY IN CRAPE MOURNING. 
ONE FOLD of KAY & RICHARDSON’S 


NEW PATENT ALBERT CRAPE 
IS AS THICK as TWO FOLDS of the old make. 


GEORGE REES 


Yy/ IS THE BEST HOUSE. FOR 


de® Chromos, Engravings, and Oleographs, 


FROM THE MOST CELEBRATED MASTERS. 


41, 42, and 48, RUSSELL STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


(Opposite Drury Lane Theatre). 
THE HOUSEKEEPERS FRIEND. 


BARN’S POLISH. | 


By Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent. 
This Polish is strongly recommended to the public as being the best ever yet manufactured for 
effectually cleaning and polishing Plate and Glass of every description, no matter how greasy, 


from deposits of gas, &., &c. i 
By the use of this Paste 75 per cent. of labour, time, and expense will be saved, and it produces 


a far clearer appearance than other articles in use. 
Sold in Tin Boxes at 6d. and 1s., wholesale and retail, at the Manufactory of 


H. YARROW, 1, Brougham Road, Queen’s Road, Dalston, London, E. 


Printed (for the Proprietor) by James Wexcn, 6, St. Clement’s Inn Passage, Strand, London, W.C, 
Published for the Proprietor by Tuomas Sarr, at 2 & 3, Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, London, E.C, 
where all communications are requested to be sent.—Sept, 28, 1872. 


MAISON W. C. JAY, REGENT STREET, 245, 247 249, 251, 
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DE LANGLETERRE 


ETABLISSEMENT DE DEUIL ET DE SOIJERIES NOIRES 


Xx 


MODELES. EXCLUSIFS 


S. W. NORMAN, 
38, BELGRAVE MANSIONS, 
GROSVENOR GARDENS. 


MANUFACTORY— 


OAKLEY CORNER, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD. 


SPECIALITIES: 
CORK SOLED BOOTS. 
SKATING BOOTS. 
RIDING BOOTS. 
THE “BEN NEVIS,” A NEW BOOT. 


SATIN BOOTS AND SHOES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF FORBES’ ACME CLUB SKATES. 


A QUANTITY OF CHOICE FURS. 


N.B.—Only the Best Goods kept. 


DESPATCH BOXES, fitted, 21s. 


PORTABLE WRITING CASES, 4s. 6d., 6s. 6d., and 10s. 6d. 


10,000 PRESENTS, Bs. to £5. 


PORTRAIT ALBUMS OF THE NEW MAKE, 


Will last for Years, from $s, 6d. 


WRITING CASES of every kind (a choice of 1,000). 
DRESSING BAGS ror LADIES & GENTLEMEN, FITTED, FROM 30s. 
DRESSING CASES from 15s. to £10. 
LADIES’ SILVER MOUNTED DRESSING CASES, 9 GUINEAS. 


Elegant ENVELOPE CASES, 18s. DESPATCH BOXES, 21s. to 5 Guineas. 
Ditto, BLOTTING BOOKS, 10s. 6d. PURSES, 1s. to 40s. FANS. 

TEA CADDIES, 10s. 6d. to 3 Guineas, SCENT CASES of 2 and 4 Bottles. 
Elegant RETICULES, 10s, 6d. OPERA GLASSES, 7s. 6d. to 3 Guineas. 
GLOVE BOXES, 8s. 6d., 12s. 6d. SMELLING BOTTLES, 2s. 6d. to 30s. 
SCRAP BOOKS and ALBUMS. JEWEL CASES. 

CARD TRAYS, in China, &c., 10s. 6d. LIQUEUR Ditto. 

CARD CASES. CIGAR CASES. TRINKET BOXES. 

INKSTANDS, Mounted, 7s. 6d. FLASKS. 

BOOK SLIDES, Mounted, 5s. 6d. ARTICLES IN PEARL. 

WORK BOXES, 7s. 6d. to 2 Guineas. POSTAGE SCALES. 

WORK BASKETS, 5s. 6d., 8s., 9s. 6d. LADIES’ HAND BAGS, ds. 9d., 7s. 9d., 10s. 6d. 
STATIONERY CABINETS, Qis. PORTABLE WRITING CASES. — 


THOUSANDS OF GIFTS AT ONE GUINEA & AT HALF A GUINEA EACH. 


PARKINS & GOTTOS 


WRITING PAPERS AND ENVELOPES. 


No Charge made for Plain Stamping. Parties can bring their own Dies. 


Packet of 120 Sheets of Note Paper.. Os. 6d.| 250 Useful Envelopes .............. Os, 9d. 
:; 5 Thick ,, -. 1s. Od. | 1000 Extra Large Eavelopes.......... 48. 6d. 


MONOGRAM DIES.—2 Letter Monogram Die, engraved for 7s. 6d.; 3 Letter do., 10s. Sketches on application. 
CRESTS, ARMS, AND ADDRESS DIES, CUT AT HALF THE USUAL CHARGES. 


Return Thanks. At-home Notes. Invitations. Dessert, Bouquet, and Fancy Dish Papers. 
PLATE ENGRAVED AND 100 VISITING CARDS PRINTED FOR 4s. 


P. & G.’8 STRAW WRITING PAPER ONLY THREE SHILLINGS PER REAM. 


15s., 18s., 21s., 30s., 40s., and 60s. the Set, with 

CRO OU E Book of Rules. A first-rate full size set for 30s. 
" The Club boxwood set (the best that can be 

made), 60s. All Croquet sent carriage paid to any Hatlway Station in 


England on prepayment. A choice of 700 sets. 


CRICKET BATS, BALLS, &o. 
OUTDOOR GAMES OF EVERY HIND. 
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A dournal of Progress, Caste, and Thoucbt 


EDITED BY MRS. ALGERNON KINGSFORD. 


ee Ee 


CONTAINING ARTICLES BY 


OR. BIGELOW, ‘T. L. HARRIS, 


MRS. J. P. BYRNE, 


| 
ANNIE BEALE, MISS LE GEYT, 
MRS, HENRY KINGSLEY, 


GEORGE BROWNING. MRS. RONNIGER, 
MISS F. P. COBBE, MISS. WALLINGTON, 


DR. DRYSDALE, | THE EDITOR. 


And other Leading Thinkers of the day. 


nENe MY  TADYS CHAMBER] 


A Speculative and Philosophic Novel by the Editor, Chapters 1 to 6. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


OFFICE, 3, SHOR LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 


